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CHAPTER XVI. 
AN UNEXPECTED ALLY. 


I wander with heart blighted 
Akin to all that’s drear, 

And ’tis this that makes me welcome— 
The leaf-fall of the year. 


Tu old-fashioned country fairs are fast dying 
away. For good or ill, the heavy foot of advanc- 
ing civilisation is trampling them out, and the 
six-legged calf, talking pig, and other pet éxhi- 
bitions of our forefathers will be relegated to 
the shades of the despised and lost, and the 
places once so proud of them shall know them 
n0 more. \ 

But there are some institutions that die hard, 
and country fairs are one of them. The rustics 
are loth to let them go, and nurse and nourish 
them in their dying hours, Warblington is par- 
Ucularly rustic and especially loth to let go its 
hold of its fair, which is held in the autumn 
When harvest is over and its people compara- 
tively flush of money. 

The principal promoters of these fairs now-a- 
days are the gipsies, whole caste, half-caste, and 
doubtful caste, who, jackall-like, feast upon the 
remnants left by the lion Richardsonsand Day- 

ses of the past, and at Warblington the gipsies 





(STARTLING INTELLIGENCE. ] 


in the year in which our story lies were particu- 
larly strong. 

Harac and Lanah were there with a sack of 
cocoa-nuts and wooden balls for the public to 
“roll, bowl, or pitch,” as they pleased, and in the 
outskirts of a line of dingy booths and shows they 
shouted hoarsely to the rustics to try their 
luck. Some fifty yards beyond the ground they 
had fitted up was the van belonging to County- 
cella, and within it she sat with two men, Hugh 
Egerton and his brother Nesbitt. 

The door was a divided one, and the upper 
half was open. Countycella sat by it, looking 
out with a grave, contemptuous face, uttering 
no word. Hugh and Nesbitt, seated at the far 
end, well out of the sight of anyone passing by, 
were whispering together. 

“So she bids you hope at last,” said Hugh, 
with a sigh. 

“Yes,” replied Nesbitt, “we are gradually 
getting near the coast, where we may get a 
fisherman to run us over to France. IfI were 
stronger 1 would make the effort now. We 
could cover the intervening ground in aday and 
night.” 

“The effort might be fatal to you, and is not 
to be thought of for a moment.” 

“ What if it is fatal ? You would be rid of your 
burden then.” 

«Why will you always speak in that way, 
Nesbitt? Have I ever made you a burden ?” 

«God reward you for your kindness and devo- 
tio Hugh.” 

«Besides, you forget,” said Hugh, with a 
weary sigh, “that Iam now onE or you. Only 
on condition of taking the oath of the tribe and 





becoming one of them was I permitted to re- 
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main. In this land my life would not be worth 
a week’s purchase if I left them.” 

““ Why did you not leave me ?” asked Nesbitt, 
bitterly. ‘Every day Ireproach myself with being 
the cause of your ruin.” 

““No more of it, I beg. Be silent, for one of 
those rascals is at the door.” 

It was Harac, and he was speaking to 
Countycella in tones of quiet but urgent en- 
treaty—she listening with an imperturbable 
face. 

**Why don’t you come out,” he was saying, 
“and doa bit of fortune-telling? You could 
draw a pound while our other women are draw- 
ing a shilling.” 

‘IT am not coming,” she said. 

“ There are a lot of young farmer sparks in the 
fair,” urged Harac, “and some regular sweils 
who would listen to you. They like a pretty 
face. Servant girls believe more in our old 
women.” 

“Tam not coming,” said Countycella again. 

**I suppose you know that money is running 
short ?” said Harac, fiercely. 

“The natural consequence of drink and 
riotous living,” she returned. 

“There wasatime,”’ he said, changing his 
tone to a softer one, ‘‘ when you were our hope. 
Do you remember what our mother said of 
you P” 

** What matter? She is dead.” 

«But her words live in my heart,” he said, 
fiercely, ‘‘ and I know why it is that they are not 
fulfilled. You have given yourself to tae house- 
dweller! He stands before your tribe!” 

“Tf you think so—say so,” she replied. 

“Tf he were gone,” said Harac, lowering his 
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voice, “ you would fulfil our mother’s prophecy 
and bring wealth to us.” 
“Don't forget,” said Countycella, calmly, 


“that she foretold I should bring wealth or— 
ruin.” 

Harac ground his teeth, and his dark eyes | 
flashed, but these signs of rage had no effect 
upon Countycella. 

“You are wasting your time here,” she said. 
“Go back to your petty game. Why should | 
Lanah do all the work ?” 

He swung upon his heel and slouched off, 
stamped from head to heel with the look of a 
deeply dangerous man. 

Countycella faced about to the brothers, lean- 
ing her elbow upon the half door and resting her 
head upon her hand. 

« You heard him ?” she said. 

“Most of what he said,” replied Nesbitt. 
«* Why is he always pestering you to exercise that 
abominable calling ?” 

“Because he -is a Romany and looks to the 
women to bring him money and ease. That his 
wife carries burdens and goes out to lie and fawn 
upon gaping fools for money to give him drink 
is not sufficient—you see he demands that his 
sister do so likewise, even as our mother did up 
to the hour of her death.” 

*« But you should never do it,” said Nesbitt, 
angrily. 

“It is time we made an effort to get away,” 
said Countycella, quietly. 

“Would your brothers harm you?” asked 
Hugh. 

“There is mischief working in Harac and 
Lanah, and that means mischief in the 
whole tribe. They are the leaders. What 
Harac and Lanah says is to be dome—ss done. 
They are the binding power of the tribe.” 

*« And if they were broken?” asked Nesbitt, 
inquiringly. 

“Our people would fall away like a broken 
bundle of straw and be scattered far and 

wide.” 

There was a silence. The words of County- 
cella were of deep import to the listeners, and’ 
Nesbitt and Hugh with a variation im their 
line of thought were thinking. Nesbitt’s 
thougats ran thus: 





| ishment for having killed you.” 
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near to her so that he could take her hand,| monious hand. There was open ground arounj 
* truest and most loving of women.” him, a bit.of a common, and light enough from 

“Tf ever you were false to me she said, above for him to see that it was none of tho 
with a fierce light in her eyes. | gipsies who had broken in upon his melanehojy 

«What would you do?” said Nesbitt, seeing | meditations. 5 
that she paused. | “* Who is it ?’’ he asked. 

“T would kill you sors,” she said, with an « The Duke of Blackfern,” was the answer, 
indescribable movement of the head thatindi-| ‘A strange placeand a strange hour in which 
cated “ both” to mean him and some possible to meet your grace!” 
rival, “and then tear myself to piecesasa pun-| “ The darker the hour the better for the work 

I have todo. Hugh Egerton, where is my sister? 

Nesbitt smiled, and stooping down touched her Have you dared to drag her down to the com. 
hand with his lips with a courtly grace that would | panionship of those savages ?” 
have been pleasing to any woman,and truly; “You speak in riddles,” said Hugh, with com. 
grateful to her who had seen the women of her} posure. “I know nothing of the whereabours 
people used as beasts of burden. | of Lady Pearl.” 

“If there are many house-dwellers like you,” | “Don’t lie!’ cried the duke, hoarsely, “now 
she said, “your women are fortunate.” that you are so near death.” 

The day passed on, and except to partake of | “Is itso?” asked Hugh; unmoved. 

a frugal meal Countycella never stirred, and; “Ay! I have come to kill you!” replied the 
the brothers remained prisoners, watching as | duke. 

only imprisoned souls cam watch for liberty in| ‘Do what you please, but still I say I know 
the night tocome. Then they could go forth | nothing of the whereabouts of Lady Pearl, save 
and breathe the fresh air. By day, when halting | that I have believed her to be.at Dumbedikes.” 
in public places, Haracand Lanah forbadethem;| “‘ Egerton, I beg of you to tell me where she 
to leave the van, and would give no reason for | is.” 

their restriction. * Has she left Dashwood’s place ?” 

“Tt is enough,” said Harac, “thatIamatthe} “A week ago, and sent a letter to tell us that 
head of the tribe and you are of my people. | she had fled with you.” 

Obey!” : * And nothing has been heard of her since ?” 

«“ Better do it,” adwised ‘Countycella; “bear; ‘* Nothing.” 
for awhile with him.” * Believé me, duke,”’ said Hugh, in an agitated 

The night came at last with a starlit, peace- | voice, “there is some mystery in this which I 
ful sky above, and naphtha lamps and. coarse | know nothing of. I have not seem Lady Pearl 
revelry below. The jimgling of beils, beating | for eight days.” 
of gongs and hoarse shoutings made the place| ‘* You were in the habit of meeting her then?” 
intolerable to Hugh, who turned from the scene | ‘ We met several times.” 
and strolled towards the country. “That is no answer; you. followed her down 

Nesbitt lingered behind, walking upand down | to Dumbedikes to keep an assignation.” 
by the van with Countycella. He was not yet| ‘EI was there before her, knew nothing of 
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site and took the | ruffian, Sir Charles Friarly.” 

same road, unnoticed by Nesbitt or his gipsy| ‘Dare you libel a friend of mine !” 

wife. “TI speak the truth. He offered her violence 
’ Itwasthe Duke of Blackfern, who had with | in the wood; I rescued her.” 

the aid of agents found out Hugh’s hiding-place,| ‘This sounds like an idle story,” said the 
and had been waiting hours to get him alone. | duke, impatiently. “I have only your word for 
With joy he saw him descend from the van, and | it. What were you doing down by Dumbedikes? 


the shadow of a house op 





“If these two men are the binding power— 
and get broken—otherwise killed, and this 
tribe be scattered, would not Hugh and I be 
free ?” 

And Hugh’s mind put this problem before 
him: 

“Could I by any stratagem get those two men 
into the clutches of the law ? The tribe without 
them would not act, and we should have 
ample leisure to arrange our plans and get 
away. 

Neither of them hada disloyal thought to- 
wards Countycella, for dark and passionate as 
her soul was, her love for Nesbitt was a thing 
passing the love of women. For him she was 
prepared to sacrifice everything—all family ties, 
her peaple, and her life, if need be. 

Nesbitt had always loved her, and Hugh’s old 
repugnance, had died away and given place to 
admiration and respect. 

Apart from the reverence her sterling devotion 
inspired, her beauty was not without its power 
on Hugh. The well-formed, regular features, 
cue rich dark hue of her skin, the full red 
mouth, the glistening white teeth, and above 
all, the lustrous eyes, changing with every 
thought and reflecting every varying light, 
were things that no man could be entirely insen- 
sible to. If he could not love he must at least 
admire. 

“T guess your thoughts,” she said, suddenly, 
“ but it cannot be done—as well try to bind the 
sleeping panther as to fall upon them in 
secret.” 

“Mine was a cruel thought,” replied Nesbitt» 
“they are your brothers ?” , 

Countycella made a gesture of indifference, 
mingled with contempt. 

“I have no brothers—no_ tribe,” she said— 

“nothing but—you. Ihave no room in my heart 
for more.” 


“Dear Countycella,” said Nesbitt, drawing 








| after afew words in a low tone with his com-| Who are those gipsies with whom you ar 
| panions make for the country. linked ?” 
| TJ could desire no more,” thought the duke, “Duke,” said Hugh, after a pause, “the ex- 
| as he followed swiftly and silently with a heavy | planation you demand is your right ; I will give 
hunting-crop in his hand. “Once sufficiently | it you. Shall we move on? It is better to talk 
| removed from the people to be safe from inter--|.as we go.” : 
| ruption and I-——” “Not towards your vagabond friends,” said 
He did not finish the sentence. Hugh Eger-|the duke. “I warn you not to trifle with me.” 
| ton was to die or to be so beaten that life should | “Choose a path,” said Hugh, coldly, “and I 
bea burden to him. There was to be no pity | will take it, or if you desire to shoot me——” 
for and no quarter shown tothe man wks had| “No, Egerton, I meant to beat the life out of 
| brought dishonour on the house of Blackfern. | you—to thrash you like a dog.” } 
Hugh walked on, little thinking of thedanger| ‘ Oh!” said Hugh, drily, “I might have od- 
behind him; nor would he pernaps have cared | jected to that; but we will talk of that anon. 
' much for it if#he had known. Hugh was getting | Now choose your path.” Q 
| weary of his lot and wished to lay down his life| The duke turned his back to the red light 
| 











and have done with it for ever and aye. It is|the fair and walked slowly on, with iis 
a feeling common with the young when carking | down, while Hugh related his story. a 
care steals on them all too early. First he spoke of his younger brother, of the 
They cry aloud, “I cannot bear more—let it | promise he had made to help him through all 
end. Merciful Heaven! give me oblivion !” But | trouble, to be his firm friend, and how tat 
with a few exceptions they bear on.and gain the | promise had involved him in the, Romany nest 
knowledge that from pain comes the purest | from which he could see no escape except 
and greatest joys. by flight abroad. 
Witness the agony and joy of that great « And you think they would really kill you z 
mystery—the birth of achild! In suffering is | the duke said, incredulously. 
it brought forth, but the moment the light) « Ay! and Nesbitt too,” replied Hugh ; “itis 
shines on its young life then s flood of joy comes | o¢ him I think more than myself, and it would 
down upon the mother’s heart and the pain is |}, gone in such a way that it could not be 
forgotten. There must need be darkness so brought home to them. We should simply dis- 
a: we may know the light. J appear. But enough on this head, duke. I now 
ugh could see no look-out ahead. Trammels | .ome to what bears more on your coming bere— 
were around him which could only be shaken off my. love for Lady Pearl, and what has passed be- 
by exile, and for himself there was no joy | tween us.” 
abroad. He cared not two straws for the new He press thoroughly open in the story of his 
ae geeeans onde ame enlp quit te Hee love. From the first he had felt her influence 
“Oh! stars above me!” he cried, stretching and yielded perforce to tt. 5795 os wand I 
his arms upward, “surely there is peace in your | “To worship her is to live,” he said, “an 
bosoms. Draw me up to you, far away from all} 4m but as other men. A 
the sorrow of my life below!” The meeting in the park he spoke of with ° 
A strong grasp was laid upon his shoulder, | glow in his heart, for it recalled to nim the urst 
and he felt himself swung round by no cere-' great glad sensation that swept through his 








strong enough to take much exercise. her coming, and our first Was an acci- | 
As Hugh hastened awaya man came out of;dent. I rescued her pathy ee aa of that 
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yeins when he knew that Pearl loved him, and 
he confessed that he-was led to press his suit. 

«J should have called,” he said, “ but Nesbitt, 
my brother, met with an accident and was be- 
licved to be dying. SoI came to him and was 
clad I came, for reflection bade me recognise the 
injustice of linking Pearl's life to mine.” — 

“You appear to have had some lucid inter- 
vals,” said the duke, grimly. 

« Rare to those who love as I do,” returned 
Hugh. “I would have kept out of her road, 
put the invisible power that guides all things 
brought us together on the Essex marshes. We 
met again and again, launching our boat on the 
torrent and going whithersoever it chose to 
carry us. I know that I for a time cared little 
whither I was going.” 

« Caring as little for her as for yourself ?” 

“Duke, there you wrong me. It was the 

honesty of my love that checked our flight. We 
nad erranged to go, and but one night remained 
before our going. I lay down under the stars to 
think of what this world would call my happi- 
ness, bat I found no real joy in it. The present 
refused to remain with meand the future thrust 
itself forward in a way that demanded recogni- 
tion. 
“I saw Pearl in after years,” he went on, 
speaking in his earnest tones, “ castoutfrom all 
who knew her, I perhaps, dead, and she hold- 
ing my memory, as in justice she might have 
done, in reproach, ‘ To misery and poverty have 
you brought me,’ she was saying, ‘and see I am 
alone, numbered among the friendless and the 
outcast.’ The vision, or thought, or what you 
night call it, was as impressive to me as a warn- 
ing from the dead, and I resolved to abandon 
our projected flight.” 

«But you had made an appointment; you were 
to meet again ?” 

“Tt was so, duke, but I would not go to that 
meeting, and made arrangements to send a 
trustworthy messenger with a note early in the 
morning to be given her as soon as she set 
forth from the house. I knew that she would 
be bitterly angry with me, might possibly, nay, 
probably, misinterpret my motives and think 
ne false, but even THAT would be better than 
to lead her into ruin and disgrace. I hoped 
that the consciousness of having done right 
would sustain me.” 

There was a silence, the two men walking on, 
the one still looking down and the other with 
head erect, strong in his true love and honesty. 
The silence was broken by the duke. 

“Egerton,” he said, “ I have done youa gross 
injustice, and my wrong-headedness has put me 
for days off the right scent. 
now to save her.” 

“But surely you do not think that harm has 
befallen her?” said Hugh; “on receipt of my 
letter she may have left Dumbedikes in anger 
to go to some friend-——” 

“ Egerton,” said the duke, “ Pearl never re- 
ceived your note. Of that I amconvinced. See, 
here is one she sent by hand to us an hour after 
her flight. I will light a taper so that you may 
read it.” 

There was no wind, and the wax taper burned 
steadily, while Hugh with a livid face scanned 
the lines of farewell written by Pearl. The 
mystery of her disappearance appeared un- 
fathomable. 

“ And nothing more was seen of her, duke ?” 

“ Nothing !”” 

“She did not leave by the railway ?” 

“There was no train.” 

3 And you have scoured the country round ?” 
_ “All that could be done has been done. She 
has left us, and we are now witout a trace of 
the road she has taken.” 

_“4 horrible thought has laid hold of me,” said 
Hugh, in a hollow voice, and shaking like an 
aspen leaf. “My messenger may have missed 
4er until arrer she had sent the letter back to 
Dumbedikes, and then—then—oh, Heaven have 
mercy on me, how shall I bear——” 

I see what you mean, Egerton,” said the 
= trembling too, “ we never thought of 
la “ There are dykes and ditches where she might 

Y down the sweet life that I have blasted. Let 


It may be too late | P 





us go and seek her then, and when we have 
found her, kill me inch by inch, and I’ll not de- 
fend myself. There is no suffering too great for 
my desserts.” 

« But you cannot leave here,” said the duke, 
gloomily. “Did you not tell me that you are 
bound to these people ?” 

«A curge upon their bonds,” said Hugh, “I 
break them. We must go back now—now— 
there is not a moment to be lost.” 

“Can we get from here to-night?” said the 
duke. 

‘There is an up train that stops at Barnby 
some time between eleven and twelve. What is 
the time now? I have no watch.” 

The duke struck a light and looked at his 
watch. It was nearly half-past ten. 

*‘ How far is Barnby from here?” the duke 
asked. 

** Nearly four miles.” 

« We must hurry then. 
way ?” 

“ Tt is a straight road.” 

Lead the way then. I have left two private 
inquiry men behind me at the inn, but I dare- 
say they will make themselves comfortable for 
the night. I can telegraph in the morning for 
them to return. Goon, Egerton; don’t forget 
that I am a good walker as well as your- 
self ?” 

Hugh made no reply, but fell into the quick 
swinging stride of the practised athlete, and 
haunted by the vision of a loved form lying ina 
dank, narrow dyke, with the sweet, still face 
turned up to the blue arch of heaven, he 
strode in silence in the direction of Barnby 
station. 


> 


Do you know the 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
MEG SEES A GHOST. 
And still it comes to me 
In quiet night and turmoil of the day 
ike memory of a friend—now far away— 
One wio bas ceased to be. 

Onur a man blessed with very strong nerves 
could have lived in comfort and in a state 
bordering on loneliness, as Dr. Sabotson did, at 
Gaunt House. 

If the exterior was gloomy and forbidding the 
interior was doubly and trebly so—dark stair- 
cases, ill-lighted rooms, mysterious corners, and a 
pervading aroma of the supernatural being its 
chief features. A misanthrope with the power 
and wiil to build a house in consonance with his 
morbid mind would have constructed such a 
place. 

But Dr. Sabotson was not in that way an im- 
| Dressionable man. He was mortal, and had 
his cravings, passions and desires, but he had no 
fear of the supernatural, simply because he did 
not believe in it. He belonged to the school 
which have attempted to make the world be- 
lieve that man is little more tnan a pinch of 
phosphorus and a bucket of water, capable in its 
organic arrangements of certain sensations agree- 
able and otherwise, set in motion like a wound- 
up watch, to goa certain time and then stop for 
ever. 

«The fool hath said in his heart there is no 
God,” and Sabotson was one of those fools. 
Whatever ordinary fear or dread of death he 
may have felt he attributed to an invo.untary 
nervous contraction of the diaphragm, and occa- 
sionally thought it a mistake in the construction |! 
of man for him to have a diaphragm at all. 

Notwithstanding this he was capable of 
loving as animals love, and had passions that 
give him a great deal of trouble, mainly because 
he had not the means to gratify them. 

The great object of his life was to amass 
money as speedily as possible, and then spend 
it in the gratification of his desires, and it 
troubled him not a little to find the best years 
of his life slipping away and he still numbered 
among the comparative poor. 

This thought was in his mind as he sat in a 
room he had chosen for his especial use—an 
apartment in the southern wing wherein the 





bolted and barred would have kept a dozen men 
an hour at bay. One of these doors communi- 
cated with the house, the other with the nee- 
leeted garden. 

It was getting dark without, but he had no 
lamp, preferring the gloom to assist him in the 
due enjoyment of a good cigar anda bottle o 
wine, things he did not often indulge in unless 
his day’s work was done or when he was sure o 
being undisturbed. 

** Wine,” he would say, “ is the friend of man, 
but it will turn upon him when it gets the chance 
and play him into the hands of foes. Wine and 
women are things for a lone life. In the world 
trust them not.” 

The gloom deepened and he knew the sun had 
gone down, but he could still see his bottle and 
glass, and he moved notin his easy-chair ; nor did 
he stir until he heard the big bell at the outer 
gate clanging. 

** Sooner than I expected,” he muttered, “ by 
half an hour. “Crewel must have driven that 
horse off its legs; confound him.” 

He got up, deliberately lighted a smail lamp, 
} and passed through a series of passages, open- 
| ing and shutting many doors benind him until 
he reached the hail, where damp and mould ran 
a race to rust the armour and ruin the pictures 
scattered about. Here he set down the lump 
andaent out. 

In two minutes he was back again, bringing 
with him Crewel, the driver of the carriage, and 
Lord Raidenstore, bearing a woman bound hand 
and foot and gagged. It was the unhappy 
Emilie de Launay—alias the Sunflower—ana at 
one time simple Jane Smith, with her eyes glis- 
tening with helpless fury, outraged trust and 
hopeless despair. Of all things that she had 
looked forward to as the end of her mistaken 
life she had not dreamt of this. 

Lord Raidenstore had suffered in the strugyle, 
for ere Crewel could come to his assistance the 
maddened Emilie had set the record of a 
woman’s anger upon him, and his handsome 
face was scored by her nails and bruised by her 
hands and so disfigured by blood that he looked 
more like a man who had run the gauntlet of 
an indignant mob than a man who had simply 
been straggling with a single woman. 

“Ha! I see,’ said the doctor, grimly, “you 
misarranged affairs a little.” 

“She woke up suddenly, confound her,” 
said Lord Raidenstore, “and fell upon me like 
fifty furies.” 

Crewel, a big, burly man, with the muscles of 
a gladiator, grinned and appeared to look upon 
the affair as an excellent joke until the doctor 
turned upon him and inquired after the horse. 

**T suppose you have near broken its wind ?” 
he said. 

‘** I was obliged to come along hastily,” Crewel 
said, surlily, ‘I couldn’t tell who might have 
heard her screams.” 

“Bring her to my room,” said the doctor, 
“then go and look after your horse; give him a 
rub down and a bran mash.” 

They carried Emilie, with no signs of life bui 
those gleaming eyes, to the doctor’s room, where 
they laid her on a couch in a corner and Crewel 
was dismissed. Lord Raidenstore, witha wretched, 
woe-begone expression, asked if there was any 
place where he could have a wash. The doctor 
pointed to a basin and ewer in the corner, wit- 
out removing his eyes from the new patient, 
who in her turn never removed her gleaming 
orbs from Lord Raidenstore. 

«IT may as well tell you, my dear child,” said the 
doctor, soothingly, “ that it is no use screaming 
here. There is nobody to pay any heed to 
you.” 

So saying he removed the gag, formed of a 
piece of wood, wrapped round with a handker- 

chief, and tossed it into the grate. Emilie de 
Launay did not speak, nor did she look at him. 

For one man alone had she eyes. 

«And you must not think we are going to do 

you any harm,” continued the doctor, in an une- 

tuous, oily manner. “ You will have a very com- 

fortable home here if you will conform to our 

rules.” 
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sun shone when the day was fine, a snug, retired 
retreat, with a strong door on each side that 





Still not a word, and the doctor, satisfied with 


| having done his duty, turned to Lord Raiden- 
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store, who had removed the stain from his face 
but looked very little the better for it. If he had 
been pitched head firgt into a fence of thick 
brambles he .could scarcely have had so many 
scratches. 

«You will have to put me up for a day or 
two, Sabotson,” he said, turning his back upon 
his victim. ‘I can’t show in society with such 
a face as this.” 

*‘Crewel shall drive you toa quiet inn,” re- 
turned the doctor, ‘‘ where you can tell what 
cock-and-bull story you please. I cannot allow 
anybody to remain here, except my assistants 
and patients. I will, however, give you some 
ointment that will make a wonderful difference 
to you in a few hours.” 

He brought some out from ajar, gave Lord 
Raidenstore a little to put upon his face, and filled 
a box for him to take away. All this time his 
lordship did not look at the hapless Sunflower 
and she did not remove her eyes from him. 

“Have a glass of wine,” said the doctor. 
**You must want it.” 

Lord Raidenstore drank a couple of glasses 
and then the doctor tried the patient, but she 
refused to open her clenched lips at his bidding. 
She did nothing but stare at the man who had 
so cruelly shattered her hopes, the man who 
had hung upon her words and kissed her a thou- 
sand times. 

Crewel soon came back to know if there were 
any orders for him before he turned in, and the 
doctor asked him if he could carry the patient 
away without assistance. 

“A dozen like her,” was the answer. 

“Put her in the room we have temporarily 
padded,” said the doctor, “and see there is no- 
thing for her to us.” 

“Don’t be afeard, doctor,” said Crewel, with 
a laugh. “She won’t do herself any harm. 
The mischief she means is for others.” 

He took her up as if she had been a child and 
carried her out with those fixed eyes and si- 
lent tongue, far more terrible than the wildest 
shrieks and the most awful threats could have 
been. 

“On my word, doctor,” said Lord Raiden- 
store, “I am awfully sorry I entered into this 
business.” 

“ You can have her released if you like,” was 
the cool reply. 

“Release her Now ?” returned Lord Raiden- 
store, with a shudder. “ What would my life 
be worth, do you think ?” 

“That is not my business, my lord. 
you brought the certificate ?”’ 

“Tt is here.” 

The doctor took the paper, examined it very 
carefully, and locked it away in a drawer with 
a nod of satisfaction that indicated “All EN 
R“GLE here. Iam quite safe.” 

«You can spend the night here,” said the 
doctor. “ Have a little sleep on the couch. I 
shall be reading and shall not disturb you.” 

‘On that couch? No,” replied Lord Raiden- 
store. ‘I'll sit in this chair if you will let me 
have the fire lighted and give me a bottle of 
wine.” 

«What will you have?” 

** Anything that willsmother thought. Hark! 
who was that screaming ?” 

“Not your patient. I have one who is very 
violent and screams half the night. Your 
friend is TOO MURDEROUS TO MAKE MUCH 
NOISE.” : 

Lord Raidenstore shivered, and, hastily filling 
a glass with wine, drank it off. . The horror 
known to the haunted man was taking possession 
of him. 

“Tf you really want to sleep,” said the doctor, 
presently, “I can give you something that will 
keep you quiet until the morning.” 

**Give me something that will keep me quiet 
for ever, if you like,” was the reply. 

“No, I won’t do that,” said the doctor, taking 
down a bottle from a shelf, ‘‘as I never do gra- 
tuitous acts. There’s your dose—seven drops, 
and you will not think of much before day- 
light.” 

Lord Raidenstore took the small glass ten- 
dered him and eyed it curiously before he drank 
the colourless contents. 


Have 


“ Who would think it?” he said. ‘ An over- 
dose would kill me, I suppose ?” 

“And in three days leave no trace,” was the 
answer. “ Sit down. It will soon work.” 

His lordship sat down in the chair and in a few 
seconds was unconscious. Doctor Sabotson exa- 
mined his face and raised the eyelids with pro- 
fessional curiosity, then took down.a book, 
turned up the lamp, and quietly entéfed upon 
his night’s reading. 

On that evening something of a mysterious 
nature nad happened to Meg Dashwood. She 
had seen a gnost, and how such an uninvited 
thing came beneath her ken one must take a little 
time in telling. 

Being wooed by a rich baronet, however satis- 
factory in a monetary sense, brought her very 
little happiness—indeed, none at all. The 
memory of careless Barnet Claverly was too 
strong within her for theattentions of Sir Charles 
Friarly to be relished. 

During the past day or two he had become 
very decided in his attendance upon her, and an 
early proposal was inevitable. The colonel and 
Lucy both saw it, and Meg shuddered as she 
found the dreaded hour draw near. 

** Mayn’t I refuse him, Lucy ?” she pleaded in 
the morning, as the sisters walked in the garden. 

Tommy Dray was with the colonel in the 
stables, and they were alone. 

“If you do,” replied Lucy, “you may never 
get another chance—certainly not one so good.” 

“So good!” repeated Meg, shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘“Oh!why is Bet so poor?” 

“Tt is folly to think of that,” said Lucy. “It 
is just on the cards that you are out of his head by 
this time.” 

«Oh ! don’t say that, Lucy.” 

“My dear child, he’s in the hands of the 
Jews, and his breakup is inevitable. A man 
worried by debt cannot think even of his sweet- 
heart unless she happens to be under iis nose. 
Don’t throw away your chance. Take time by 
the what’s-his-name lock. Don’t dawdle about 
and lose the tide.” 

«TI suppose you are right,” said Meg, ruefully. 
‘He wants me to go for a ride with him to- 
day.” 

**Then go.” 

«Tf you think I must 

** Meg, you are Too trying. Do you want to 
die an old maid ?” 

“aa” 

“Ts it the burning desire of your heart to 
marry a man who can’t give you a mutton chop 
for dinner if he has to pay for it?” 

“ Of course it isn’t.” 

“Then go with Sir Charles, and if he says, 
‘ Will you have my thousands a year ?’ let ‘yes’ 
be your answer. It is the only thing that you 
can do. If you counp marry Bet Claverly no- 
body would be more pleased than your loving 
sister; but you can’t, and there’s an end of 
it.” 

‘I suppose,” sighed Meg, “that I must obey 
the decrees of fate.” 

“If by that you mean that you are to marry 
well when you have the chance, of course you 
are. Weare not girls of sentiment.” 

“We don’t profess it,” said Meg, with a 
shrug, “ but we can be dreadful spoons as well 
as other people. It is quite sickening to see 
you with that donkey, Tommy. He is getting 
spoilt by being so long in the stable. Send 
him away to grass.” 

“Meg,” said Lucy, “ how dare you !” 

* You can say hard things of Bet, Lucy, and of 
Sir Charles too; but I must not open my mouth 
about that ninny.” 

* The ninny has been very kind to you,” said 
Lucy. : 

**So he has,” said Meg, melting, “and I am 
very sorry. It is irritating to think that one is 
obliged to marry the wrong man. Forgive me, 
Lucy.” 

“Of course,” said Lucy, readily, andhaving 
kissed each other the storm blew over. It was 
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| only a little tempest in a teapot after all. 
| Sir Charles and Meg did not start for their 








drive until after luncheon, for Meg made al] sort; 
of excuses to ward off the dreaded hour when 
she knew the words would be spoken and her 
fate sealed. She was in the position of those up. 
happy persons who, suffering from a raging 
toothache, with no prospect of peace, keep put. 
ting off their visit to the dentist until the jast 
moment and then make a desperate plunge and 
get it over. Whether like them she will rejoice 
when it Is over remains to be seen. 

It was a fine, hot autumn afternoon when the 
air is laden with an insidious warmth which 
lures many people to go ovft thinly clad and 
linger about until eve suddenly comes uponthem 
with a chill breath and sends them home shiver. 
ing. Mossy banks with plenty of moisture ready 
to be made into dew just beneath the surface 
invite the thoughtless to come and sit down and 
lay in a good stock of rheumatism for their old 
age, and the sky, with warmth in the horizon, 
smiles upon the world as if it could never cal] 
up angry storms of snow whirling before the 
bitter blast. 

Truly a deceitful day, as false as the heart of 
the man who rode by the side of Meg uttering 
his well-chosen, felicitous phrases, which would 
have been much sweeter if she could hare 
wiped away all memory of the debt-bound 
guardsman. 

They were away until past five o’clock—close 
upon six, in fact—when they came riding 
home, Meg alittle in advance of her companion, 
with a loose rein and general don’t-care-if-l- 
break-my-neck look about her. 

Sir Charles was placid, but not by any means 
triumphant, and Lucy, who watched their arri- 
val from behind the curtains of her room, could 
make very little of the pair. 

“Tt docsn’t look like a ‘ Yes,’ and most cer- 
tainly not a‘No,’” she murmured. “ Perhaps 
Meg has not given him his chance.” 

Meg came running upstairs with a reckless- 
ness only warranted by long use of the riding 
habit, and plunging into her sister’s room sank 
into a chair. 

“Oh fie upon you,” said Lucy, “not to give 
him the chance of whispering one word to youin 
the corridor.” 

‘Such a horrible thing has happened,” said 
Meg, turning her face to Lucy, who saw now 
that under the heat induced by the quick ride 
home there lay the pallor of fear. ‘‘And I am 
afraid you will laugh at me.” 

«A horrible thing! I laugh, Meg? Whaat 
do you mean ?” asked Lucy. 

Meg unfastened her hat and put it on a chair, 
tossed her gloves into it, and with eyes wide 
open with a real terror, said in a whisper: 

« Lucy, I have seen a ghost.” 

“Nonsense, child. Owrs doesn’t walk at all 
in my belief, and if it does it is far too respect 
able and well-behaved to walk in tne aay 
time.” 

“Tam not talking of our ghost, but of one I 
have seen in the wood—a REAL ghost. On! 
how horrible it was. I shall never care to sicep 
alone again.” 

“Why, Meg, you are really terrified,” said 
Lucy. ©“ Let me give you a little sal volatile,a 
few drops——” 

“No, thank you, Lucy. I am better now, and 
I can speak of the TH1ne. Let me tell youail 
about it. Sit close to me, Lucy, as I don’t wish 
to talk too loud.” 

Lucy, rapidly getting as nervous as her sister, 
complied, and Meg in a low tone began her 
story. 

«You can guess what took place up to 2 ¢é 
tain point. Charles and I rode out and he led 
the way to the wood. Then he suggested that 
we should dismount and give our horses a rest. 
Iagreed—what else could Ido ?—and he tetheree 
the horses to a tree and invited me to sit dow? 
on the root of an old oak tree. Again I passively 
obeyed. As it was to be I would let it ve, and 
now that the pinch had come get it over 4 
quickly as possible. 


(Continued on Page 536.) 
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CHAPTER III. 


When lovers meet in adverse hour, 
Tis like a sun-glimpse through a shower, 
A watery ray an instant seen, 
darkly closing clouds bet 











As Frank Leslie announced the necessity of 
their parting the sudden pallor which chased the 
roses from Miranda’s cheeks and the look of ex- 
quisite pain which came to her violet eyes 
showed him but too clearly how cruel was the blow 
which he had inflicted. 

_ The girl was simple and artless as a child. The 
limited society in which she moved had not yet 
fettered her by its conventionalities and deceits. 
She had given her whole heart to her lover, and 

no coquetry in her nature. Hence there was 
ho attempt to conceal the pain which Frank’s 
intellizence had caused her. : 
bh he young man’s heart smote him at sight of 
er troubled face, 

“Listen, darling,” he said, soothingly. “The 

Ow is a heavy one for us both, but we must not 
relinquish hope.” 

Pac ae is possible that you can leave me, 
— responded Miranda, in a tear-fraught 
Pa must do so, dearest. When you have 
Sean's my reasons you too will agree that it must 


bey git] did not reply, but instead turned her 
oe “ e and broke into a passionate fit of 
a strove to soothe her with lover-like 
esses, and having partially succeeded, passed 
atm around her waist and led her to the low 
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[NEAR UNTO DEATH. ] 


) divan which occupied one end of the apartment, 


and seating himself, drew her to his side. 

“‘ Miranda,” he said, appealingly, “do not 
render our parting more hard for both. Dry 
your tears, my darling, I implore, and listen 
calmly. My time of explanation is but short, 
for although, as I know, the colonel is absent, 
yet his errand may not detain him long, and he 
must not find me here.” 

The girl raised her glorious eyes, still misty 
with tears, wonderingly. 

“Why should he not, Frank ?” she breathed. 

“Because my presence would be unwel- 
come.” 

A flush suffused Miranda’s pale face. 

“You are unjust to papa!” she cried, 
indignantly. ‘When have his doors not been 
open to you?” 

“Do not misapprehend me, darling. I have 
never received aught but kindness and hos- 
pitality from Sir Humphrey Lovelace, and per- 
sonally I believe he likes me well. But for some 
days I have noticed a change in his manner to- 
wards me.” 

“ Your fancy merely, Frank.” 

“No. I have not been deceived, Miranda. I 
cannot point out any act or word upon which I 
found my opinion, but there has been an indefin- 
able something in your father’s manner of late 
which has rendered it evident to me that my 
presence here was unwelcome to him. Nor is 
that all.” 

‘What more is there ?” 

‘I have but now parted from the colonel, 
whom I met on the road, and he deprecated my 
coming hitherto bid you f@rewell, saying that he 
would make my adieuxfor me. Noris he aware 
that I have disobeyed his wishes.” 

“Frank,” murmured the girl, “if your sur- 
mise is correct what has influenced papa? Has 
he discovered that you——” 

“Love his daughter?” the young man con- 
tinued. ‘ Yes, I fear so.” 

« And that is the reason that you are going 
to leave me! Oh, Frank, have you not more 
courage and constancy ?”’ 





The young man pressed a fervid kiss on the 
giri’s white brow. 

“T should not be likely to lack either where 
you are concerned, dearest,” he said, tenderly. 
“But my departure from Malapore is not due to 
Sir Humphrey’s changed demeanour towards me. 
It is simply because my station has been changed 
to another and a superior one, and that if I 
betray any reluctance to accept the change 
- shall relinquish my chance of future promo- 

ion.” 

“Surely you are not becoming mercenary, 
Frank,” rejoined Miranda. “ You are not weigh- 
ing the rupees against my love ?” 

“Can you ask so cruel a question?” cried the 
young man, with passionate emphasis. ‘Oh! 
Miranda, do not make the separation more bitter 
than it is to me by such doubts as that.” 

“ What am I to think when I find you so ready 
to leave me ?” 

“It is but that we may the sooner be united. 
Can you not understand the necessity Iam under 
of winning my way in life if I am ever to gain 
your dear hand ?” 

Miranda’s full red lips shaped themselves into 
a pretty pout, and she shook her head. 

“I cannot understand any necessity that 
should part ys,” she said. 

“We must be reasonable, Miranda, and not 
let even love blind our eyes to hard facts,” re- 
sponded the young man. “ Youare the daughter 
of a baronet and the descendant of an ancient 
family. Sir Humphrey holds high military 
position, honours, and wealth——” 

“Wealth!” repeated the girl, dubiously. 
“You do not know——” 

«« Pardon me, dearest, I know perhaps more of 
your family affairs than you may suppose. Nay, 
do not start or look surprised. You may be cer- 
tain that however I came by the knowledge 
it was not gained to subserve mercenary 
ends.” 

“Can you suppose I imagined so, Frank ?” 
cried the girl, looking up reproachfully. “But 
at any rate if you know anything of our family 
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3 you cannot fail to beaware 
a relative term, Miranda. Sir 
velace is at least rich s comy ured 
> poor drudge of a 
ary is of the scantiest. The diiference 
him and me upon this one point alone 
amply sufficient to render my suit for 
peless. But, as we both know, this 
ps but the least of the obstacles. 
one which is almost insuperable.” 
ean z 
nean my want of social statusand ancient 
You know the colonel’s almost idolatry 
vient families, and how exact is his know- 
f their history. Is not one of his princi- 
recreations the poring over old books of 
] and genealogy? Is it mot only too 
my darling, that were“he to suspect 
F Leslie, the poor civilian, without family 
or iriends, and who does not’ Know what his 
armorial bearings may be, and gravely doubts 
whether his plebeian family was ever entitled to 
arry any—is it not evident, [ say, that if this 
same unknown man dated openly aspire tothe 
hand of Miss Lovelace, he would be dismissed by 
her father with contumely and scorn ?” 

The girl made no réply, but the tears again 
fast gathered in her eyes. 

“Ts it mot true?” repeated her lover, after a 
pause of a few seconds. 

“T do not know that it is,” she replied, with 
sudden spirit. ‘ Papais a soldier and a gentle 
man, and can at least appreciate honour.and 
nobility of spirit in other men, and--and how 
could he fail to like you, Byank ?” she added, 
with somewhat of a woman’s inconsequence of 
reasoning. 

The young man shook his head sadly. 

“ | believe Sir Humphrey likes me well/enouch 
as a casual acquaintance,” he said, slowly. “ In- 
deed, he has often evinced some partiality for 
me. But it is one thing to like a man and quite 
another to give him a daughter’s hand. And 
the latter I am only too certain that the colonel 
will not do.” 

There was a long pause after this decided 
assertion. Miranda ‘crept. yet ‘closer to her 
iover’s side and wept silently. “Presently, how- 
ever, she asked: 

“But how will yourabsenee render our union 
more probable? Or are you—are you,” with a 
great sob, “ going to cast away my love and de- 
sert me ?” 

“Never!” cried Leslie. “‘You are dearer to 
me than life itself. No, every thought and 
plan of mine has for its ultimate object, your 
happiness, and that alone. To thatend I go to 
Meerzerabad. It is not alone that my salary at 
that station would be much greater than here. 
That means of atiassing money is too slow for 
my purpose—can you guess tirat’ purpose, 
Miranda ?” 

Miss Lovelace shook her head. 

“TI said but now that I knew much.of your 
family history. It was no idle boast. I know 
too that it would take many thousands of pounds 
to release the home of your ancestors—the old 
Manor House which your father loves so well. 
But, if it were possible for any man-to achieve 
that, is there anything Sir Humphrey Lovelace 
could refuse him—even,” he hesitated a moment, 
‘*his daughter’s hand ?” 

“T know that itis my father’s cherished wish 
to rele ase it. But how is it possible, Frank, 
taat—— 

“Poor Ishould aid? Because at Meerzerabad 
here are large indigo plantations. .The pro- 
rietur of one of the largest isja man whom I 

yin earlier years. Circtmstances threw us 

her recently ina wholly accidental meeting. 

vo there And aid him in the spare time from 

lectorate, he will admit me to a partner- 

. Fortunes are made rapidly in that line, 

and perhaps ina short two or three years I can 

approach Sir Humphrey as a suitor for his 

daughter in the character of’an affluent planter 

and a friend who can aid him to freehis ances- 
tral acres.’ 

Miranda could not deny the feasibility of the 
prospect thus depicted by her lover, and per- 


tiny father | mitted herself at length to accede to his depar- 





ture. 

3ut the tender-hearted girl viewed the parting 
with a pain and terror which even the roseate 
vision of her lover’s prosperity could not quite 
dispel, and when at length Frank rose to take 
his leave unbidden tears sprang afresh to her 
lovely eyes, and the lips on which Frank pressed 
his passionate farewell kisses quivered.with un- 
controllable agony of heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A low cry I utter. He stops, bends his hrad, 

His nostrils distended, limbs quakins with dread; 
My rifle cracks sharp, he springs wildly ou high, 
Then pitches down headlong to quiver and die. 





Tue day appointed for the tiger huntiwas one 
of considerable excitement at Malapore. 

There were special reasons why this should be 

so. The brute to be hunted had made for him- 
self an evil reputation which had spread for 
miles around. He was one of those terrible | 
scourges of Hindoo villages—an animal who 
having once tasted human blood has contracted | 
thereby a ferocious and insatiable desire to | 
recale himself in future on man, woman or | 
child. 
‘ Such animals seldom lack prey. Their cun- 
ning instinct teaches them to lie in wait at 
likely spots for seizing the unarmed ryot, or 
peasant, returning from his daily toil, or the 
still more defeneeless woman or child passing 
from house to hémse on necessary duties. Such 
a beast is soém widely known and dreaded as a 
* man-eater.”” 

Gradually. as the brute continues his career 
of carnagethe dread of himgrowsand strengthens 
in the land. People fear to leave their dwellings 
at eventide, women will not quit the safer pre- 
cincts of the town or village, old tiger-hunters 
are solicited to come and slay the depredator 
and take counsel together as to their plan of 
campaign. 

There is much bustle till a likely party—large 
or small, as the case may be—is made up. ‘The 
experience of different elephants-in the hunt is 
discussed, rifles are furbished. up, hunting- 
knives ground, and things put in train generally 
for the encounter with what may prove a dan- 
gerous enemy. : 

In the present case the tiger to be sought was 
especially odious to the people of Malapore, both 
civilians and soldiers, from the fact that he had 
particularly preyed for some weeks upon in- 
habitants éither of the town or the canton- 
ments. 

His victims were very various. One day it 
was a handsome Hindoo peasant girl, who had 
been the belle of the vicinity, but was proclaimed 
missing at early morn, the subsequent discovery 





of some mutilated remains and the Silver bangles 
which the ill-fated maiden had, worn around | 
wrist and ankle near a forest fountain render- 
ing her fate clear; next it was the son of a 
European who became a victim, and was seized | 
even in the village -itself; then it was a Sepoy, | 
who had drunk too much arrack and had lain 
down to sleep off the intoxication by the wayside 
and fallen a victim., The “ man-eater” had 
filled up the measure of his crimes by slaughter- 
ing a sharp, intelligent native boy, the’ son of 
one of Sir Humphrey Lovelace’s grooms, and an 
especial favourite with the old ‘colonel. 

That ancient warriér had a wide and well- 
earned reputation asa“ shikarree”—the Hindoo 
term'for a sportsman—dnd especially as a dead | 
shot in a tiger-hunt. 

The party got together on the present’ occa- 
sion was a large one,-and comprised several 
English officers, three or four civil servants, and 
a couple of native getttlemen of rank. The'place 
of meeting was not far from the dense jungle 





where it was known that the tiger madé his lair, 
| and thither the ‘elephants had been sent in ad- 
| vance, the sportsmen coming to the meet from 
| their respective habitations on horseback. 
The colonel had a visitor at his bungalow that 
day in the person of a ‘man about five years 
| younger than himself, and also an Indian | 
‘ officer. Major Percival’ and Sir Humpirey 





Lovelace had been friends since boyhood, ani 
though the demands of the service kept them 
much asunder they never missed any possiije 
opportunity of renewing their old association 
when such occurred. 

Although the colonel’s junior, Major Perciyaj 
looked much more aged and broken than did 
his friend. Not only had-the climate tolj 
heavily upon him, but the recent death of his 
wife had so affected him that he had just been 
under the necessity of obtaining leave of absence 
in the hope that the more bracing air of his 
native land -wonld assist in restoring him to 
partial health. 

The major’s tall frame was so thin and frail 
as to give him the appearance of absalute ema- 
ciation, and his hollow cheeks and eyes showed 
plain indications of his sufferings. 

He had always been a prime favourite with 
Miranda, who had-also been strongly attachej 


| to his wife, and the girl welcomed the major 


warmly. 

“Tam glad you have come over to-day,” she 
said, after the first congratulations were over. 
“We did mot expect you until to-morrow.” 

“It was so arranged, my dear,” responded 
Major Percival; “but I could not resist the 
inclination to blaze away omce more at one of 
my old foes. Next week I sail for England, ani 
who.can say whether I shall ever see India or 
a tiger again ?” 

‘And he sighed. 

“Qh, major! you mustn’t take such'a despon- 
dent view of things,” cried Miranda. “I hope 
we shall'soon have you with us again, strong 
and hale. I’m sure I don’t know whethe i; 
will be papa or I who will miss.you the most.” 

Tt will not be you, chatterbox.” 

“T’m not atall certain. [know I shall gradge 
you to the folks at home ‘and hope you will 
maké haste and get well and come to us again.” 

“Perhaps it is I who may join Percival, you 
know, my dear,” interposed Sir Humphrey. 

Miranda started. 

«IT do not understand, papa.” 

* Well, I get pretty well tired of being baked 
to death here. In the course of a couple of 
years at farthest I can claim my retiring pension. 
But I don’t know that I shall.remain here two 
years or even one.” 

If Sir. Humphrey had been looking at his 
daughter he would have noticed that as he 
spoke the roses fied from her cheeks and she 
suddenly became deathly pale. 

««T have never heard you speak of this before, 
papa,” she remarked, in a voice whose tremor 
she could scarcely restrain. 

“ Nor I, Lovelace,” broke in Major Percival. 
«What has suddenly disgusted you with the 
service ?” ‘ : 

“T have no fault to’find with the service. Nor 
did,I; say absolutely that I shall leave India at 
present.. If I do.soit will be in consequence o 
other influences.” 

A chill seemed to have fallen, on, Miranda's 
spirits for which she could scarcely account., At 
the idea of quickly leaving India a sudden fear 
had seized her. If she were sundered from Frank 
Leslie by half the globe her lot would be inceed 
an unhappy one, : 

But the girl was roused from her despondent 
thoughts by thetap.of a gong which announced 
that.a light d¢jehner was ready for tue sports- 
men before tney “commenced ; their arduous 
task. } 

The agitation which the colonel’s words had 
caused prevented Miranda.observing that bet 
father ulso was not in his usual spirits. Ovea- 
sions like the present had generally in past times 
found the colonel in the most ardent and conl- 
dent of moods, but now he was unusually quet 
and even taciturn, while ‘there was an eviaent 
gloom upon his fine old countenance. 

The meal coticluded, ‘the two officers took 
horse, and, ‘aecompanied by’a_ number af ‘native 
servants on foot and a goodly posse 0! idle 
lookers-on, started for the place ef meeting. _ 

They, were amongst the earlier arrivals, but 
the remainder of the party were not wanting 2 
punctuality. - The elephants were in. reaciuess 
and each hunter, quitting his saddle, climbec "P 


‘into the howdah which surmounted the »rom 
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ene 
back of the gigantic aninral, accompanied by a 
native servant to hand him his second rifle when 
the chase began. Behind the great flapping ears 
of each enormous beast, and just in front of the 
howdah, sata mahout or native driver, armed 
with a goad to incite the elephant to more rapid 

ogress. setae 

Each sportsman stood ready in his howdah, 
rifle in hand, and under the guidance of a native 
who knew where the lair of the great cat was 
situated the train of elephants entered the lush 


jungle. 

’ Despite the luxuriance of the thick, interlaced 
yegetation and the giant climbing plants, whose 
strong stems hung in festoons from tree to tree, 
as if to intercept the progress of the intruder, 
the vast bulk and enormous'strength of the ele- 
phants crashed through all obstacles, and the 
forest resounded with the noise of their pro- 
gress. P| = 

They traversed the jungle for a considerable 
distance, wary and watchful, without coming 
across any traces of the tiger which they sought, 
and something like impatience was beginning to 
pe evinced by several of the younger men, when 
the guide suddenly stopped short and rapidly 
swinging himself up behind Major Percival’s 
nowdah, pointed eagerly ahead, exclaiming, in 
Hindoostanee : 

“There he is—the man-eater !”” 

A low, sustained grow] that arose froma clump 
of dwarf tree-ferns proved the correctness of the 
assertion, and the next instant Sir Humphrey 
Lovelace, whose elephant was abreast of that on 
which Major Percival was seated, observed a 
waving amidst part of the foliage, and almost at 
the same moment his eye caught the bright, 
tawny-striped hide gleaming out between the 
feathery fronds of the ferns. 

Quick as light his unfailing rifle ‘was 
pointed at the place. But the animal hadalready 
oegun a rapid retreat, and the bullet, instead of 
speeding straight to its heart, simply grazed 
the tiger’s sleek side, inflicting a mere flesh 
wound. 

The injury had the effect, however, of arousing 
the brute’s ferocious imstincts. Yet he did not 
boldly attack his opponents in front. With a 
swift, sinuous motion he bounded -aside, and, 
hidden by the undergrowth, gained the rear of 
the group of hunters, and springing on the 
croup of an elephant ridden by one of the 
Hindoo gentlemen, strove to reach the howdah 
and attack the servant at the back. 

Alarmed by this rear attack the elephant 
sprang madly forward with half a dozen uncouth 
leaps; which brought him abreast of the beast 
upon which Sir Humphrey Lovelace was stand- 
ing. 

Ashe did so the rifles of the colonel, Major 
Percival, and another sportsman were raised, 
out the rapidity of the elephant’s movements 
andthe close proximity of the tiger'to those 
whom the former bore rendered it dangerous to 

e. 

Unfortunately Sir Humphrey’s elephant had 
entered too much into thé spirit of the chase, 
aud seeing his foe thus borne by him he smote 
the striped cat a sharp blow with his flexible 
trunk, 

Quick as lightning the tiger retaliated by a 
sttoke of his’ cushioned. paw from ‘which the 
‘uatp, retractile claws were now protruded, and 
inflicted four deep gashes on the exquisitely sen- 
‘live trunk of the larger animal. 
tad with pain and anger the elephant 
stumbled at some inequality of the broken 
stound. The shock bore the colonel forcibly 
against the front of ‘the howdah, which yielded 
suddenly to his weight, and before the baronet 
could make a motion to save himself he had 
a from the withers of his beast and fallen 
_ ily and prostrate amongst the tangled and 
“ampled vegetation, his rifle escaping from his 
s48p as he fell; 

‘ ‘thls was the work of less time than it takes 
0 Telate. 4 

The g] ine 5 . . 
slowed iene yellow orbs of the tiger, which 
and his om: balls of livid fire, saw the accident 

Relin oe revenge instantaneously. 

_. Hquisbing his desperate hold upon the 

“00's elephant, -he ‘sprang down to the 


ground with 4 menacing growl, and seizing the 
fallen man by the shoulder, began rapidly to 
bear him to a thicker portion of the jungle, his 
enormous size and strength seeming to make 
light work of the bulky and heavy form of the 
baronet. 

Major Percival and the other sportsmen, al- 
though for a moment horror-stricken, did not 
lose their presence of mind. The gleaming 
tubes of many rifies were levelled at the beast, 
and the mahouts urged the elephants upon his 
track. But none dared to fire, as the captive 
officer lay across the tiger’s back and withers, 
and a bullet would have been more likely to 
strike the colonel than the animal which had 
seized him. 

The rush of the tiger and his pursuers had 
been so rapid that already the former was at 
the verge of a piece of swampy ground where 
canes and gigantic reeds would have afforded 
him an almost impenetrable concealment. 

Major Percival, whose eyes were steadfastly 
fixed on the retreating form of his unfortunate 
friend, had noticed that the captive colonel was 
endeavouring to use his right hand for some 
purpose. His left arm was plainly useless ; pro- 
bably the terrible grip of the tiger’s teeth upon 
the shoulder of that side had induced a species 
of temporary paralysis. Just as the edge of the 
swamp was reached the major saw what the 
baronet’s object had been. 

He had been endeavouring to extricate the 
hunting-knife, which was fastened to his belt, 
from its sheath. 

At last he had succeeded. The broad, bright, 
trenchant blade flashed in the air, rose and fell, 
and sank deep in the tiger’s side. 

There was a low, savage growl, but even then 
the brute did not relinquish his prey. Only 
under the influence of the pain he turned par- 
tially round and stopped short. 

The action exposed his parti-coloured side 
where it was not covered by Sir Humphrey’s 
prone figure. 

At that instant the mahout of Major Percival’s 
elephant brought his beast to a stand; the bar- 
rel of the major’s rifle was raised to an angle 
commanding the tiger’s heart ; then for an in- 
stant the brown tube rested steady as a rock; 
forth shot a column of faint, red flame, the bullet 
sped, the striped foe of humanity dropped his 
captive from his powerless jaw, partly rose upon 
his hind legs and pawed the air in agony, then 
with one long-drawn, reverberating howl fell 
back lifeless. 





CHAPTER V. 


Death came on amain, 
And exercis’d below his iron reign ; 
Then upwards to the seat of life he goes: 
Sense fled before him; what he touched he froze. 

A pozen forms, European and Hindoo, slid 
like light from the backs of the elephants and 
rushed up to the still prostrate form of Sir 
Humphrey Lovelace. 

As they approached him the baronet made an 
effort to raise himself‘to his knees, supporting 
| his trembling frame on his right arm, in whose 
| hand the ensanguined hunting-knife was still 

firmly clutched. 

The effort was, however, all too great for his 
feeble strength, and with a low moan he sank 
heavily back upon the gore-dabbled reeds, his 
head resting on the stiffening body of his slain 
antagonist. 

Major Percival was first at his side, and 
| kneeling down beside him p:ssed his right arm 
behind his friend’s head and raised it from the 
*man-eater’s” side. 

The major gave an involuntary shudder as he 
gazed at the baronet’s drawn, livid face. He 
was not a man troubled with weak nerves, and 
he had faced death on many a battle-field: 
That was all the more reason why he should 
recognise death’s pale seal when he saw it. 
He saw.it now and recognised it readily enough. 
Ere the sun had set he would have lost his old 
companion-in-arms, 

But the major manned his heart gallantly 
and queried with a cheery voice that seemed to 
speak of hope and confidence: 











“How is it with you, Humphrey, old fellow ? 
Take a pull at this.” 

The this was a silver flask containing some 
prime old: cogniac. 

The baronet looked up into his friend’s face 
and strove to call up a faint smile. 

“Tt won’t do much for me, Charley. 
is sped.” 

« Keep up a good heart——” 

Something in the colonel’s face stopped the 
speech. 

“Do not let us act like children or women, 
my dear old friend,’ murmured the colonei, 
feebly. ‘Look at my left breast and tell me— 
can I live ?” 

Even as the veteran spoke some slight move- 
ment sent a crimson flood afresh from the hor- 
ribly mutilated shoulder. 

Half a dozen eager hands proffered handker- 
cbiefs to Major Percival, who was already en- 
gaged in striving vainly to staunch the crimso: 
tide; half a dozen voices were heard in whis- 
pered, eager suggestions. Colonel Sir Hun- 
phrey Lovelace was a man mucin loved by tho- 
who knew him well, and the little circle com 
prised several personal friends. 

The suggestions were, however, of little avail, 
and most there knew it, for amongst them were 
those who had fought and bled. 

* Can we not bear him to Rassam’s hut at the 
entrance to the jungle ?” 

This was the rude cot of a pariah—one of that 
contemned and despised caste with whom other 
Hindoos will not eat or drink or transact tn 
ordinary concerns of daily life—outcasts fro. 
their countrymen, in fact, simply because born 
of outcasts, and with no possibility of escapiny 
their lot. 

The hunters raised the wounded man tenderly 
and bore him as swiftly as circumstances per- 
mitted to the rude dwelling. ‘The pariah—«a 
fine-looking Hindoo—received them wita respeci - 
ful salaams, and the wounded man having becu 
placed upon his rude pallet, several of tie 

arty set out for the point at which they had 
feft their horses with the intention of seeking 


My life 


the-surgeon of the cantonment or either of his 
assistants and returning with him in the for- 
lorn hope that medical aid would yet arrest tie 
progress of death. 

As they went out the colonel shook his head 


with a feeble movement, but thanked them 
brokenly. 

“It is of no use, Inglis; they cannot help 
me, Prudhoe. But you are good fellows to 
strive to aid an old comrade. Good bye. God 
bless you!” 

Then he closed his eyes and lay silent, save 
for the audible short and heavy breathing. 

Presently he again looked up and whispered 
to Percival, who still bent over him and endew- 
voured to staunch the current that was draining 
his life away. 

“ Percival, I have something to say to yep 
alone.” 

The major turned, and by a movement of his 
hand conveyed Sir Humphrey’s desire to his 
companions, who walked to the entrance of the 
hut and stood outside, conversing in undertones, 
their faces sad and troubled. 

* My oldest friend,” murmured the baronet, 
«“‘T have much to say to you, for which I have 
but short space and scanty breath. To your 
hands I relinquish a great charge. I know you 
will not refuse me.” 

“TIT can refuse you nothing, Humphrey,” said 
the major, in a broken voice. 

“Tt is necessary that I explain certain things 
to you—if—if—I have strength—Ah !”” 

Noting his companion’s increased pallor and 
weakness, Major Percival was seized with 
sudden anxiety, lest time and strength to make 
known his last wishes should be denied him. 

“‘Muncaster,” he called out, suddenly, re- 
membering the restorative, “hand me in your 
hunting-flask.” 

The man appealed to entered the hut, and 
placing the flask in the major’s hand again 
stepped outside. 

Sir Humphrey Lovelace swallowed a few 
drops of the brandy with difficulty, but de- 
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rived from the potent lieuid some factitious 
strength. 

“ Listen, old friend,” he said. ‘First, I leave 
my dear Miranda in your charge until she be of 
age or marry. Lucius is yet too young to be 
an adviser for her. Over him, too, I wish you 
to exercise some supervision. I had last night 
a strange and ominous presentiment of evil, 
and embodied these wishes in a short informal 
will, which was witnessed by two of my men, 
and which you will find in my escritoire.” 

“‘T accept the charge, Humphrey,” responded 
the major, in agitated tones. 

** Next for the family honour. You know the 
circumstances of our house. That each gene- 
ration has added anew to the encumbrances 
and debts which weigh on our estates. Youare 
aware—for I have often told you the story— 
that Lovelace Manor is mortgaged to the hilt— 
that gradually our various liabilities have 
gathered into the hands of one man—Simon 
Dawson ?” 

Major Percival bowed his head in a gesture of 
assent. 

“You know also my struggles to meet from 
the scanty pay of my earlier days the heavy 
interest of this borrowed money. What I have 
borne few would believe. It would have seemed 
to many men far better to relinquish the pain- 
ful—perhaps useless conflict—and let the old 
acres which are the heritage of our race lapse 
into other hands.” 

“‘T have often heard that opinién expressed,” 
murmured the major. 

“Those who could so feel know little of the 
proud claim of race—that spirit which inspires 
a man with the thought that his forefathers 
were great and noble, and that he, their de- 
scendant, must strive to imitate and emulate 
them. 'l'o one who has this noble ambition every 
memorial of his ancestors is beloved and pre- 
cious—the family name, the olden monuments, 
the acres which they tilled, the habitation 
where they dwelt. There is no sacrifice that he 
would not make to preserve these memories.” 

It was very apparent to the major’s keen eye 
that the colonel’s enthusiasm on his pet subject 
nad caused him temporarily to forget his posi- 
tion and his gradually increasing weakness, so 
palpably shown by the beads of perspiration 
standing thickly on his pale brow. 

“T will not gainsay you, Humphrey,” hesaid, 
oma ** But—but whither do these words 
tend ?” 

‘You are right, Charley, dear old friend. I 
have but little time left me on earth, and must 
be brief.” 

He rested with closed eyes for a short space, 
then proceeded, in a voice feebler and more 
broken. 

“ Dawson, as I have said, now holds all the 
mortgages on the Manor. Hitherto he has been 
well content to do so at heavy interest. I did 
ng dream but that he would permit them to 
reMain on the old terms until in the future 
Lucius might make way in the world of com- 
merce, pay off the encumbrances, and hold the 
ancient mansion and wide acres as we had done 
of yore.” 

_ “ What is to interfere with this plan?” queried 
the major. 

“Two things, of which I have only just 
received intelligence. The first that my late 
wife’s brother, tne merchant, is ruined. This, 
of course, will prevent Lucius entering into his 
business. But that is not the worst—Dawson is 
a considerable loser by my brother-in-law’s 
failure, and appears to be extremely exasperated 
at the fact. This alone, with the knowledge of 
the changed prospects of Lucius, would probably 
have induced him to foreclose the mortgage, 
and thereby dispel the dream fondly cherished 
throughout my life and not relinquished—even 
in this hour of death.” 

“I do not comprehend, dear friend. If that 
hard-hearted usurer—whose evil repute I am 
well acquainted with—persist in foreclosure, I 
cannot see what means of baffling him exist.” 

“ There are means—means which I hoid to be 
providentially offered, were it not for the doubts 
which trouble me. Oh, Miranda, my child, my 
beloved child !” 





The latter words were spoken in an agitated 
voice which rose at the close to a feeble cry. 
Then the wounded man’s head sank heavily 
back. He had fainted. 

The dusky pariah who stood in one corner of 
the hut, grave-faced and still as a statue of 
bronze, now stepped noiselessly forward and 
extended towards the major a brass lotah, or 
pot of cold water. 

Percival bathed his friend’s hot temples with 
the cooling fluid, and forced a few drops of 
brandy between his parched pale lips, and 
presently consciousness returned to the dying 
baronet. 

“I must be brief,” he murmured, “ my span 
is very short now. I have said that Simon 
Dawson is one of the sufferers by my brother-in- 
law’s bankruptcy. As they had had business 
relations Dawson often called at the latter’s 
house, sometimes taking his son with him. In 
Stracey’s dining-room hangs a portrait in oils 
of Miranda, taken a year ago by the celebrated 
academician Burnside, who was then on an 
Indian tour. It appears that young Simon Daw- 
son was much struck by my daughter’s face, and 
has expressed himself frequently to that effect. 
A few days since I received a letter from the old 
man stating his loss by Stracey’s failure and 
avowing his intention to foreclose on Lovelace 
Manor unless—unless——” 

The baronet hesitated fora brief interval, then 
proceeded. 

** Unless I would bestow the hand of Miranda 
on hisson Simon. He frankly avowed that it 
was not alone his son’s predilection for my girl 
that prompted the proposal, but his own desire 
that his plebeian stock should intermarry 
with an old historic patrician family like that of 
Lovelace. All my desires are concentrated on 
the welfare of my children. T'o their interests 
and those of my native land my best years have 
been devoted. I had hoped for a marriage 
with one of her own rank in life for my child— 
still——” 

Again the wounded man hesitated. It seemed 
more the result of reluctance to pursue the 
subject than of his increasing physical weak- 
ness. 

He struggled against the feeling, however, 
and proceeded in a faint, troubled voice. 

“‘Heaven forbid that I should do aught to 
force Miranda’s inclinations. But she is heart- 
free, Simon Dawson is young, clever and rich— 
why can she not learn to love him? She isa 
good girl and will do so when ‘she learns that it 
ir her father’s dying wish—nay, command—and 

at it will preserve to her brother part at least 
ot his patrimony.” 

“Ah! What then is old Dawson’s pro- 
posal ?” 

‘To release the Manor itself andthe park and 
home-farm—in all, six hundred acres in a ring 
fence—to release theseabsolutely. It will bean 
estate sadly shorn of its glory, but it will at least 
be something to accompany the title, and it will 
be free—free from the usurer’s grip. Onall the 
rest of the property he will foreclose, but from 
it his son will make most liberal settlements on 
Miranda.” 

“Humpn! 
is?” 

** Simon—like his father’s.” 

«But the young Dawson whom I have seen 
years ago was named Paul.” 

“‘ Oh, that is the eldest son. He went to the 


What do you say the son’s name 


dogs, I heard.’ 

“Tam sorry for it. There was promise in the 
fellow. Noone would have taken him for the 
son of Simon the Skinflint.” 

“Well, Percival, you see that this arrange- 
ment will provide for both my children and re- 
move the stain of debt fromthe old house. Ido 
not like marriages of convenience as a rule, but 
in this case the suitor at least is in love, and my 
girl is young and, as I said, heart-free, and will 
doubtless be propitiated in favour of one who 
has learned to love even her portrait.” 

The major did not reply, but there was a 
dubious look about his mouth. 

For several moments the wounded man lay 
silent. From time to time his companion 
moistened his lips and bathed his brow. It was 





———— ee 
clear to his experienced eye thatthe end was no 
far off. 

The story to which he had just listengj 

been delivered throughout in weak anj 
broken accents, and it was evident that the 
recital had enfeebled the colonel greatly. 

“You will do your best to bring about my 
wishes, dear old friend ?”’ he asked, at last. 

“Miranda may be here at any minute,” rp. 
sponded the major. “Could you not express to 
her your request ?” 

“You are unreasonable, Percival,” was the 
reply. “ You know well that it has only been by 
a supreme effort that I have told you what I haye 
done. Miranda cannot be here yet. Oh! my 
darling, I shall never look on your face again! 
eg me, Percival. There is no time to 
lose.” 

“T will fulfil your request.” , 

“With the will you will find a letter to 
Miranda, which I wrote this morning in part ex. 
plaining. The rest you can make clear. Take 
her with you to England, and bring about this 
union. Give my blessing, a dying parent's 
blessing to my girl, and to Lucius when you 
meet.” 

** All this I will do,” responded the major, with 
a curious catching in his voice. 

Again silence fell on the little hut. 

“ Dear—Percival,” came at last, brokenly, 
from tne white lips, ‘ the—shadows—are— 
closing around. My — thoughts — wander. 
Pray !” 

The major removed his white pith helmet, 
knelt by the bedside, and uplifted in a deep, 
solemn voice those petitions for a departing 
brother which are taught by the English 
Church and which had been familiar to his lips 
at many a death scene. 

As the well-known words sounded solemnly on 
the still air, the officers outside gathered bare- 
headed and sad-faced around the doorway. Even 
the swart Hindoo, who stood with folded arms 
in the corner, seemed instinctively to feel the 
pathos of the sentence and bowed his head 
reverently. 

While yet the holy words of hope and faith 
trembled in the air the sounds of horses’ hoofs 
were audible, and the next instant there passed 
through the little group at the door a pale- 
faced, white-robed girl and a military sur- 


geon. 

The latter stayed his steps at the foot of the 
pallet, the girl bent fondly with anguished face 
over the dying man. 

As the prayer ended a smile irradiated the 
face of the colonel, and he opened his eyes upon 
his child’s countenance bending over him and 
marked by deepest sadness and infinite love. 

.* Miranda—my darling—I leave you—good 
bye—good bye. Charley, remember all I have 
told you. Kiss me, my darling—kiss me, DY 
oldest friend.” ‘ 

On brow and cheek and lip both pale-faced 
girl and bronzed soldier fulfilled the request, 
and the tears which fell upon the visage of the 
dying man did not all fall from a womans 
eyes. by 
So passed to his eternal rest another English 
hero, calm and brave. So have they ever pass 
from the olden days of Harold at Hastings oF 
Sidney at Zutphen, to yesterday with Melville 
and Coghill at Rorke’s Drift, and so shall they 
ever pass while England remains England. 


(To be Cuntinued.) 








MY LADY’S LOVERS. 


(Continued from Page 532.) 


“For you to understand what followed,” she 
continued, lowering her voice a little more, ant 
bending down so that the words might reacn 
Lucy’s ear, “I must briefly describe the sp% 
where we sat. It was on the outskirts of te 
wood, where the dyke runs by the side forawhile, 


then breaks away to the right. On tne banko 
the dyke is a clump of bushes, behind the bushes 
the main body of the wood. Tne horses wert 
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tethered on our right, and we sat with our backs 
wo this place facing the bushes.” 

«] know the spot well,’ said Lucy. 
a must confess that Sir Charles is a man 
who knows how to ride straight to a given 
point,” Meg continued, “ there is no halting by 
the way, no preliminary rests. He told me that 
he loved me and asked me to be his wife——” 

Meg paused and glanced apprehensively round 
the room, now getting dim, for it faced north 
and the sun was well behind the house towards 
setting. Lucy put her hand in hers, and en- 
couraged she went on: 

“ Mindful of what you told me I was prepared 
toanswer yes. Sir Charles in pressing his suit 
had turned so that his back was to the wood and 
facing the plain. He was looking into my face 
foran answer, and I, not caring to look at his, 
glanced over his- shoulder and saw—the—the— 
Lapy FrRIARLY WHO IS DEAD AND BURIED!” 

“Meg !” 

“Tt was there, white and painful, terrible— 
awful to look upon—well defined, and yet too 
misty to be of this world. She was looking 
straight at me, and held up a warning finger. 
I stared at her, feeling like one frozen, until 
the vision slowly sank or faded away, I cannot 
tell which, and then I swooned.” 

«You were nervous and excited——’ 

“No, Lucy, neither, and I was not even think- 
ing of his first wife. I knew so little of her. I 
soon recovered and found Sir Charles supporting 
and KIssING me. Then I burst into a passionate 
fit of crying and asked him to take me home. 
And so we came and said no more” 

“Tt is the strangest story I ever heard,” said 
Lucy, after a little wondering thought. 

“ But it is true,” said Meg, ‘‘and I am sure 
the vision came to warn me against marrying 
him. Sir Charles can be cruel if he pleases, I 
am sure he can, and I’ve been thinking it—it is 
possible——”” 

“ Go on, Meg.” 

“It is possible that poor Lady Friarly mer 
WITH FOUL PLAY.” 

And then they sat staring at each other and 
shivering until they were aroused out of their 
dazed, trembling state by a knock at the 
door. 


“ Go 


> 


(To oe Continued.) 
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CHAPTER X. 
REWARDED. 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant; 
Let the dead past bury its dead. 

Aprtan CARMICHAL was sincere in every word 
he uttered to the girl who had dared so much to 
Save him. He would make her his wife, the 
world should have no word of reproach for her 
When they faced it together. Tney would go 
away from England and work somewhere, and 
make a place for themselves where the name of 
Kathleen Esmond had never been heard. 

He was too weak yet to realise that a long time 
must elapse before he would be able to get out 
of doors, and in the meantime he was living on 
Someone, he had never asked whom, but he knew 
how if must be Lilian. She had brought her 
yr to save him from starvation as she had 
hime away her good name to nurse and help 


Pye was but a poor return for it all that he had 
© offer her. But the glad look in her eyes when 
ue aaked ner to be his wife verified the words 
nh heard her speak tv Gerard Monta- 


down. But my wife will need no more such 
sympathy, thank God !” 

There was no need to tell Mrs. Jessup their 
secret; she had known all along that Lilian was 
not the sick man’s sister. She had come across 
one or twothings marked with her name, but as 
long as Adrian Carmichal lay helpless and in- 
sensible with the beautiful girl ministering to 
him in her loving fashion she resolved to hold 
her tongue. 

“I don’t believe there’s any harm in her,” she 
said to herself. ‘I'll see how things go when 
he gets better; she must gothen—I can’t have 
that sort of thing in my house.” 

There was not any of “that sort of thing.” 
Adrian Carmichal had as longa talk with heras 
his weakness would permit that very day, and 
told her that he and Lilian wished to be married 
at once. She had no friend, no protector in the 
world but himself—could she help them to do 
what they wished ? 

“I shall be a sorry protector for her, poor 
girl,” he said, “a helpless log, but we are young, 
Mrs. Jessup, and Providence will help us.” 

“You'll get on, never fear,’’ the good-natured 
woman said. 

She had seen no sign as yet of Lilian’s money 
coming to anend, and she was a hopeful, ener- 
getic woman who always believed in there being 
a place in the world for everybody, and work too 
if there was the will to do it. 

“T’llhelp you allIcan,” she said. “ I'll speak 
to the clergyman at once, if you like, he’s a good 
creature, and as soon «s you can be taken to the 
church at all you can be married.” 

Both Adrian and Lilian were very thankful. 
Mrs. Jessup managed everything for them, and 
moreover held her tongue, so that when the day 
came and Adrian Carmichal was able to be taken 
out for the first time, and his sister went with 
him in a cab, not even Mrs. Slater knew they 
were going to a church not far off to be 
married. 

It was a queer, chilling ceremony. Lilian 
could not help feeling as if the minister, who had 
spoken very kindly to her when he came to see 
her, rather gabbled over it, and seemed to regard 
her as a sort of repentant sinner, who was 
condoning her former faults by the church bless- 
ing, and she was fearful every moment that 
Adrian would faint, he was so weak and unfit to 
be moved at all. 

But it came to an end at last,and Mrs. 
Jessup, who had quietly walked after them to 
be a witness of the ceremony, kissed the pale 
bride and called her “Mrs. Carmichal,” and 
though she burst into half-hysterical tears, she 
was thankful beyond measure that she had the 
right now to be Adrian’s nurse and helpmate 
till death should separate them. 

He was carried upstairs in a fainting condi- 
tion after they got home, and Lilian took off her 
bonnet and sat down to watch by him, her own 
now for evermore, feeling as if her old life nad all 
drifted away from her. And so it had; she was 
Lilian Carmichal now, the wife of a helpless in- 
valid—perhaps never to be anything more, who 
would very likely be a drag upon her all the rest 
of her life. 

She thought of all this as she sat there watch- 
ing him as he lay asleep, and wondered how she 
should begin tne facing of the’ world that must 
be so soon her porticn. 

The doctor had told her that it was quite pos- 
sible that Adrian might never recover sufficiently 
to be able to do anything. But she kept the 
dread to herself in her great love and faith in 
her own endurance. 

Her wedding-day, all unknown though it was 
to anyone outside Mrs. Jessup’s house, was not 
to pass without an adventure or two. 

She had not been in the house more than a 
couple of hours, and Adrian was asleep, 
thoroughly exhausted by the effort he had made, 
when Mrs. Jessup came softly into the room 
and put an envelope into her hand. 

“A boy left it, my dear, and there’s no 
answer,” she said. 





“He's a good fellow,” he said to himself, “and | 


thea” Tam sure of that. If Idid not think so I | 


wish myself strong enough to knock him landlady the address. 


Lilian stared at it in astonishment, for it was 
directed to “ Mrs. Carmichal.” 


“Nor I, nota soul. But you see every mar- 
riage has to be registered somehow, and I dare- 
say it’s some tradesman who thinks you are set- 
ting up in housekeeping. I had another couple 
married from my house once before, and you 
wouldn’t believe the circulars and things that 
came for them.” 

She went away, for she had left some cookery 
at a critical point to bring up the letter, and 
Lilian opened it to find some bank-notes 
and a letter. She did not know the writing, but 
Gerard Montague’s name was at the bottom, and 
it was like himself, kind and honest. ‘ 


“My Dear Mrs. Carmicuat,—May I offer 
my congratulations ? Iwas in the church this 
morning, and said ‘Thank God’ as heartily as I 
ever said it in my life whenI saw you standing 
there with my old acquaintance, who I am sure 
is to be congratulated for whathe has done. Will 
you accept the enclosed from me, as a gift if you 
will, as a loan if you have any scruple about the 
other? I am plain spoken and cannot beat about 
the bush, but please forgive me if I have made 
the fashion of my gift painful. I only want to 
help you, and I am afraid it,will be a long time 
before your husband will be able to do without 
an invalid’s comforts. I shall make sure that 
this reaches you, but you cannot answer this 
letter, forI am leaving England to-morrow. We 
shall meet again, I trust, when you are prosper- 
ous and happy, andI shall be glad to think that 
I have been able to make your mind easy fora 
little while about ways and means. Try and 
take it in the spirit in which I offer it, and 
don’t think I wish to insult you or my old 
acquaintance and friend. Believe me, dear Mrs. 
Carmichal, yours very truly, 

‘GERARD Montacur.” 


Some bitter tears fell on the bank-notes in 
Lilian’s hands, tears of mingled thankfulness. 
and humiliation. Gerard Montague had under~ 
stood her position only too well. Her last five- 
pound note must have been changed on the 
morrow, and then she had nothing left but her 
few jewels, her wardrobe and her hands to work 
with. 

It was not a very large sum that the letter 
contained, but Mr. Montague was not a rich 
man and twenty pounds was as much to him 
as a thousand would have been to Mr. Carr 
Molyneux. 

««T will take it and say thank Heaven for it,” 
Lilian said toherself. ‘ Adrian will pay it back 
some day, and it is for him, not for myself. He 
can have the rest and quiet that he needs. God 
will help me surely by-and-bye to find some- 
thing that will keep the wolf from the door. I 
can teach and I can sew; so if I keep my health 
and Heaven spares Him to me I shall not mind.” 
She put the notes away in her one little room, 
which she was going to give up now, for the 
other was large enough and she must husban 
her resources, and as she was turning to go back 
again Mrs. Jessup came up the stairs once 
more. 

«Oh, there you are, my dear !” she said. 
he asleep ?” 

Te. 

«It will do him all the good in the world. Let 
me sit down a minute; those stairs are trying 
at my time of life.” 

“Sit a minute,” Lilian said. “Sit all the 
evening and welcome, dear Mrs. Jessup, if you 
can stay so long.” 

“Well, I can’t do that exacily,” the good 
woman said, “but Pll sit while 1 tell you my 
story. I’ve been sending some of your visitors. 
away.” 

“ My visitors, Mrs. Jessup? I haven’t any.” 
«Two came and wanted to see you just now, 
anyway.” 

“ Who were they ?” 

« An old lady anda young one. I’ve seenthe 
young one before, and I’ve heard her name too 
often from your husband’s lips since he has 
been lying there not to understand a little.” 

« Kathleen Esmond ?” 

“ Just that, it was the young lady herself, and 
I was very thankful Mrs. Slater wasn’t at home 


«Ts 





«* Why, who knows?” she said, showing the 
“T have told no one.” 





next door, or she might have betrayed the lie I 
told. They asked for Mr. Carmichal.” 
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“ And you-—”  ° 

“I pretended they had madea mistake, and 
the young lady said, with an evil look in her 
eyes, ‘A young man weare interested in, madam. 
We heard accidentally he had fallen into great 
poverty, and we wish to help him if we can.” 

« How dare she ? how dare she?” Lilian said, 
indignantly. ‘After all the ill she has done 
him how could she be so wickedly cruel? She 
is a female fiend !” 

‘I should say she was by the look of her. 
She’s beautiful enough, but as heartless as she 
is handsome,” she said; “but there, it doesn’t 
matter. I thought you wouldn’t want to see 
her, and I got rid of her, thought I told a lot of 
lies to do it.” 

“What did she say? Tell me all; I can hear 
nothing worse than I have heard already as 


’ 





coming from her lips.” 

*«The old lady leaned forward in the carriage 
and said, so gently and kindly, ‘If we are not | 
mistaken the gentleman we want has a young 
girl living with him. I should so much like to 
hear of her, poor child !”” 

“ Dear Lady Hester,” Lilian said, the tears | 
filling her eyes. - “She was always kind to) 
me. 

“She had a kind voice,” Mrs. Jessup said, | 
“and I think I was half inclined to let her know | 
you were here. I should have done it but for 
the other one.” 

*T am very glad you did not. What did she | 
—Miss Esmond—say to that ?” 
“She turned round on the poor old lady quite 
fieree like, and said she was ashamed to think 
she should ask after such a person. She said 
the woman Mr. Carmichal had living with him, | 
wherever he was, was an abandoned person and 
not worthy the thought of any decent people, 
and the old lady said no more, only muttered | 
‘ Poor lost child !’ under her breath like, and the | 
other one said it was Mr. Carmichal they came 

to see, not his mistress.” 

*‘ And you—what did you say ?” 

“T gave the lady a bit of my mind, ma’am. I | 
said I had only respectable people in my house, | 
all married couples, and if she wanted folks of 
the sort she spoke of she must go somewhere 
else to find them, and she said I was insolent, 
and it served her right for bringing her horses | 
and servants toa place like this, and then she | 
bade the man drive away, and he did, and nearly | 
ran over a child at the street corner there.” | 

“Tam thankful to you beyond measure for 
mystifying her,” Lilian said; “but we shall 
have to get away from here. I will not have | 
my husband waylaid ; that woman was the cause | 
of his illness and nearly of his death.” 

“Yes, I know—I know. He told the story 
pretty well in his raving before you came; but 
{ know someone who knows Miss Kathleen 
E-mond pretty well. I have heard of her 
vagaries before, and she shan’t stand between 
your husband and you as long as I have any-| 

ing to do with you.” 

In spite of Mrs. Jessup’s hopeful words Lilian 

very uncomfortable. Adrian was far too ill 

t for her to subject him to the bustle of a re- 

val and the chance of being uncomfortable 
afterwards. But she was somewhat relieved 
about a week after by reading in the fashionable 
intelligence of a paper Mrs. Jessup borrowed 
that Miss Kathleen Esmond and suite had left 
England for a prolonged tour on the Continent. 

Sne was safe for.a while at least and Adrian 
would be welland strong enough to seek another 
home and some occupation before the siren who 
hai so nearly been his ruin came back again. 





CEAPTER XI. 
A LAST RESOUBCE. 
At length I saw a lady within cail, 
Stiller than chiselied marble, standing there— 
A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair. 


«“ HaRoun’s a fool.” 

And Harold Carr Molyneux’s most intimate 
friend and nearest relation, save his father, 
puffed out an immense volume of smoke from 





his cigar as he spoke and looked over the top of 
it at his wife, who was lounging in an easy chair 
a little way off reading her own letters. 

“Why ?” she asked. 

“In many ways, little woman,” responded the 
gentleman, Mr. Reginald Carr Molyneux, gene- 
rally called only Carr by mutual friends. “I 
think he was a fool to run away from London as 
he did, just in the height of the season, when 
everything was at its best; he’s coming back 
now, and I think he’s an equal fool for that.” 

«“T thought he was going away for a long 
time.” 

"So did I, and so did everybody else; he’s 
got a sudden fit of affection for all his old friends 
it seems. Listen; he writes from Moscow.” 

** Good gracious, is he in Russia ?” 

** So it seems.” 

Mr. Molyneux turned over the letter to get at 
a particular part of it and read: 

“Don’t be surprised if you see me back again 
directly, old boy. I shall look you and Gene- 
vieve up, for I suppose everybody is out of 
town.” 

**Qut of town; I should think so,” ejaculated 
Mrs. Molyneux. ‘ Whoever heard of anyone 
being in town in October ?” 

“Such things have been, my dear; I shall be 
there next week for instance. But listen to 
Harold’s moan about his dearth of news : 

«**T haven’t heard from a living soul for a 
month; I have been knocking about, and I 
fancy letters have not reached me. Montague 
seems to have vanished, and I suppose all the 
Falcons are away enjoying themselves some- 
where.” 

‘The Falcons are a horrid set,” the lady 
observed, “I wish Harold would belong tosome 
decent club.” 

“Decent! My dear child, the Falcons are the 
most exclusive set in clubland.” 

“Yes, and the most extravagant,” the lady 
retorted. Mrs. Carr was generally accredited 
with the objection her husband was said to have 
to joining the little coterie in Ponsonby Place. 
**« What else does Harold say, Rex ?” 

“Nothing, child, but masculine gossip that 
would not interest you,” Mr. Molyneux said, 
gravely. 

“I always find masculine gossip extremely 
interesting, and you know that very well, sir; 
there’s more in his wanting to come back in that 
fashion than his grief for the Falcons; there’s.a 
womar at the bottom of it all.” 

«Have you been looking over my shoulder, 
ma’am, or can you read letters through a thick 


| envelope ?” Reginald Carr Molyneux said, look- 


ing up at his wife with an amused smile. 
“Neither, but Ican read you,” ‘she replied, 
“and, besides, I heard something about some 
entanglement before he went away.” 
“Then you heard too much, there was no 


'entanglement, only an infatuation; Molyneux 


told me that much himself. He went away 
because he could not shake it off; he is coming 
back for the same reason, but you must never 
let him know that you are aware of his madness, 
for it is madness and nothing else.” 

«« Why ? surely Harold is rich enough and old 
enough to do as he pleases. If he ‘chose to 
marry a beggar, the world would only say that 
he had nobly disregarded all the laws of caste 
for the sake of his love, and call his wife’s 
ignorance and gaucherie sweet simplicity and 
pretty eccentricity.” 

The husband laughed as his wife mimicked 
an extremely exclusive lady of their acquaint- 
ance who had been pleased to take up a young 
wife of Manchester, bringing up, who had lately 
brought her thousands and. her vulgarities to 
the aid of an impecunious ducal house, but he 
Was grave enough as he answered her: 

“Why ?” 

«Because the object of his mad love is not 
worthy of him, child; because she has put her- 
self beyond the pale of respectable society. I 
thought the knowledge of it would have put an 
end to the fancy on Harold’s part. It has not. 
I can only hope that he will never see her again, 





and that time will kill the craze altogether. Wp 
must find him a wife.” 

. Mrs. Carr Molyneux knew from the expres. 
sion of her husband’s face that the subject was 
coming to an end, but she ventured yet one 
question more. 

“Is it amyone:I have ever seen?” sho 
asked. 

“TI think not; she was something in the honse 
of the American woman, and you were never 
there, were you P” 

“T left cards there, that was all, and I dij 
that more for poor Lady Hester’s sake than be. 
cause I wanted to know Miss Esmond. I don’t 
like the look of her, Rex.”’ 

**T have heard other ladies say the same. The 
men admire her very much. Have you never 
seen a fair woman with her in the park? More 
beautiful than herself, though quite in a different 
style.” 

“ Yeu.” 

“That is Harold’s craze, but she has vanished 
out of the world entirely, and the stories about 
her are not fit for your ears. I can only hope he 
will never find her. We'll ask him to Marbl- 
dean, and try if we cannot give him something 
else to think about.” 

Marbledean was a pretty place, a lovely re. 
tirement where a man might well forget his 
cares and think of other things besides the 
syrens who lure men to their destruction, and 
its master and mistress were everywhere pro- 
nounced to be the most delightful people to be 
found anywhere. They were young, and the 
lady was beautiful, at least so the fashionable 
papers had declared when she was married. She 
had the charm of an expressive mobile face, and 
a rare grace of manner, and she had the art of 
dressing to perfection. Her husband was her 
lover still, though they had been married three 
years now, and there was a bright nursery up- 
stairs, where a sturdy urchin of nearly two years 
old grew and thrived, the idol of his parentsand 
the spoiled darling of his nurses. 

If Harold Carr Molyneux died unmarried 
this boy would be his heir, but for all that there 
was nothing that Reginald so much desired as 
to see his cousin comfortably settled, with a wife 
to rule his house and grace his table. 

“He isa man whom a woman may make or 
mar,” he said to his wife one day, and he was 
sincerely sorry to know of the bewildering 
infatuation of his cousin for this unknown 
woman, of whom he was inclined to think even 
too hardly, because of her association with 
Kathleen Esmond. He, like many other men, 
had estimated that lady at about her true wort, 
and looked upon her as a pleasant persol 
enough to visit, but not one with whom they 
cared for their wives to be too intimate. 

“T shall write to Harold,” he said, “and ask 
him here, he knows most of the people that are 
coming for next week. I’m to address him at 
Vienna, so he’ll be half way here when he gets 
my letter, and I’ll run up to town to-day and see 
after those bronzes for the hall.” 

The hall at-Marbledean was a place to be re- 
membered—a great wide lounge with a hvge 
fireplace in it and rugs and skins all strewn about 
in capital keeping with the old walls and antique 
carving around the ceiling. 

Mr. Molyneux had seen tao antique bronze 
candalabra at the house of a dealer in bric-- 
brac, with whom he was on friendly terms, and 
they were to: be placed in the hall to supersede 
the somewhat incongruous lamp which lit it at 
present. se 

He should only be away a night, he said, and 
then they must be prepared for the advent of 
several guests; who had been invited for agiven 
date. 

They always took a few days now and then 
of thorough home, enjoyment by themselves, 
and Mrs. Carr was apt to declare that those a 
intervals were the happiest part of her wo 
year—the times when she could sit with oa 
husband ‘while he smoked, and enjoy his society 
in the freedom of her, morning. dress and silp- 

ers, and have quiet drives and rides et 
bim while they planned all sorts of things ¥""° 
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they would have done or altered for the benefit 
of the young ‘geritleman in the nursery, 
whose sovereignty was as yet undisputed. 

“JT shall be back to-morrow,” Mr. Molyneux 
said, as he bade his wife good-bye. “I'll write 
to Harold from town and we shall see him here 
in a week.” 

His destination in London was an old house 
in the Bloomsbury district. ‘Sycamore Cres- 
cent, Bloomsbury Square,” was the address 
given, but the house itself was apart and stood 
back from the rest with a railed front yard that 
had, Heaven knows how long ago, been a gar- 
den. * Garden House” the place was still called, 
and there had been a time when it. stood 
as one amid waving trees and bright flowers— 
a real old-fashioned country house. 

The town had crept round it and shut it in, 
and all trace of the gardem was gone. It was a 
wonder to see the house still standing im the old 
style and taking up the room of three or more 
modern tenements, any ome:,of which would 
bave fetehed more than the rent of the whole 
place as itat present stood. ; 

But to keep it as it was was a crotchet of 
the present proprietor. 

He wasrich enough to,have his whim. People 
were apt to say that Mr. Pemberton was a mil- 
lionaire, and that thé old homse held untold 
wealth in the shape of curiosities, besides the 
money he was reported to have im the bank. No 
one quite knew where he hadcome from. He 
had been im the,Garden House for more years 
than the ladiessof the neighbourhood cared to 
count, and as he looked in their first remem- 
prance of him so he looked now. ‘Time had 
made very little alteration in him. He had 
looked an old man when he first appeared inthe 
old house. He looked mo older now. 

All sorts of reports were afleat about his way 
of living. Certainly he had no womenkind 
about him. A woman went in to clean and 
cook and she reported him as a very particular 
gentleman indeed; and he had an odd man to 
assist him with his treasures and attend to the 
piace. when he went out,.which he did but sel- 
dom, and to help to keep his books. 

In short he was set down as an eccentric old 
recluse by people who, did not know.him, but 
those who did knew very well that he was 
neither one nor the other. He was peculiar, but 
he was a keen man of business and a good- 
hearted one as well, He was said to doa deal 
in the money-lending way ; ‘but if he did it was 
sud rosay and no one was any the wiser save 
himself and his customer. 

“Ts the master within, Andrew ?” asked Mr. 
Molyneux, as he alighted from his cab at the 
door, and the serving man vame, neat. and trim 
as he always was, in answer to the summons. 

“ Yes, sir; ‘please walk in.” ‘ 

Tae room into which he was shown was at the 
back of the house, looking out on what had once 
been part of the garden, but which was mow 
oly strip of yard made use of to store many 
tongs that weather would not hurt. 
Wito a taste almost equal, to that of his master, 
had arranged them so that, the window opened 
© @ curious out-of-door chamber of objects 
worthy of a museum. The 
and the chair on which the neweeomer sat down 
had come from Versailles and bore date some- 
Waere about 1628. 

The table that. was strewed with newspapers 
~—for Mr. Pemberton was a keen politician— 
was even of older workmanship, and old cabinets 
all round the walls were full of rare and costly 
objects, old and new. 

_tt was only the proprietor’s intimate friends 
that were ushered into tuis room, to customers 
only It was terra incognita. 

‘Tie master is engaged with a lady, sir,” 
Andrew said, “He won't be long. You will 
“nd the morning papers there if you have not 
Seen them.” 
ain motioning him toa chair Andrew, with- 
«a Dats »” Mr. Molyneux said to himself. “So 
psf > does business with ‘the fair sex, does 
Pe hat does she want, I wonder? An ad- 

ance on her diamonds or’ sometiiing like that, 
“aresay. I wonder who she is—by Jove !” 


Andrew, | 


was full too,'! 


The exclamation was caused by the sound of 
voice rich and low and full of music. 


one, nor any door through which the sound 
could have come, and yet the voice had spoken 
at his very ear as it seemed. 

«Then you will not buy it?” it said. 
Jessup said she was sure—that is ag 


“Mrs, 





thing,’ Mr. Pemberton’s voice said, in reply. 
“Tdid not say I would not—only that I must 
think of it.” 

“ But that will take time,’’ the woman’s voice 
said, and it broke into a sob as she spoke, “and 
HE is dying—dying for want of what this would 
bring him.” 

In his eagerness to hear more distinctly, the 
unseen listener had pressed close to the 
panelled wall and found that there were some 
pierced holes in the old woodwork through 
which a view of the next apartment was easily 
obtained. 

He forgot himself in his curiosity amd looked 
as well as listened. A gloriously . beautiful 
woman was standing in the middle of the room, 
her hat off anda wealth of golden hair tum- 
bling over her shoulders, as if she had ket it fall 
for the purpose of exhibiting it. 

He knew her. It was the woman for whose 
sake Harold Carr Molyneux was exiling himself 
—Miss Esmond’s late companion. 


CHAPTER XIi. 
THE LETTER TO VIENNA. 


Diseases, desperate grown, 
By desperate appliances are pa caer 
Or not atall, “ 


Tur letter to Harold Carr Molyneux was duly 
written, and it contained news that that gentle- 
man little dreamed of hearing. His cousin had 
spoken truly when he called the passion that had 
seized him a madness, it was nothing else. Do 
what he would, go where he chose, he could not 
erase the image of Lilian Glendower from his 
heart, nor put away from him the sting of pain 
that had so cruelly stabbed him when he had 
heard what he did concerning her. 

He must come back if it were only to be in the 
same place with her, only to have the chance of 
meeting her now and then, of seeing the beauti- 
ful face and the head with the coronal of golden 
hair flit past him as he went his way through 
his daily life. 
| He thought he should be:satisfied with this, 

or at any rate that the gnawing longing at his 

heart would be less. He was almost frightened 
!at the intensity of his craving to see her, it 
| seemed even to him as if there must be witch- 
| craft in it. But it was only one of tne fever fits 
| that seize a man’ sometimes, and which so often 
| lead him to his ruin. 
His health was giving way, and he was rest- 
{less and feverish wherever he was, when the 
| letter met him at Vienna that his cousin had 
| promised to write. 

“Tm glad you have turned your face London- 
wards,” Carr wrote. ‘“‘We miss you, old boy, 
everybody misses you. Genevieve bids me tell 
you to come to Marbledean straight. We shall 
have some men there whom: you know and like, 
and the feminine element will be agreeable. We 
shallali look for you in about a week from this, 
so come straight to us. I’ve news for you, 
Harold, od@ news enough,and it is anent the 
subject that sent you from England. I know it 
is aforbidden subject, and I'should never touch 
ott it but that I have found out one thing that 
you will be giad to know, even if it puts an end, 
as it will, toamy dreams you may be still indulg- 
ing in: “Lilian "Glendower—I have ventured to 
write her mame, you'see—is not’ Adrian Car- 
mithal’s mistress but his wife. ‘There’s the 
whole truth outat once, whether it will give you 
pain or pleasure I cannot tell.” 

Pain of the very keenest if his cousin could 
only have known. Fora moment his head went 
down on his clasped hands, and when he lifted it 








a female voice, close to his ear as it seemed—a | 
| dashed them angrily away. 
Mr. Carr looked round, but he could see no! 


“Mrs. Jessup should never be sure of any-| 





there were tears on his cheeks. There was no 
one to see, but he cursed himself for a fool, and 





“T am mad,” he said to himself, ‘A Grivelling 

| idiot. I ought to say from my heart ‘Thank 
God,’ and so I do. She never knew—how should 

| she ?—that I loved her, and she loved iim, I 
knew that. His wife! I was sure the woman 
lied when she told me tne foul slander. I must 
east her image out of my heart now and bear the 


blank as best I may. How does Carr know it P 
Who has told him ?” 

He turned to the letter again and went on with 
it eagerly. 

“I stumbled upon the knowledge oddly 
enough,” Carr wenton. “I had occasion to go 
to Pemberton’s—I’ve been buying some bronzes 
that I think will suit even your fastidious taste ; 
they are to hold the hall lights. Madame 
Genevieve declares the lamp is so incongruous 
that it sets her teeth on edge every time she 
looks at it. I am afraid my little woman is 
bitten with the new mania for the antique which 
has come to us from France. But ali this is 
irrelevant—I was going to tell you about the 
lady. I was shown into Pemberton’s den as 
usual. Andrew declared he was busy, and so L 
found he was. He was talking to a woman in 
the outer room, and I was surprised to find that 
I could hear every word they said.. I discovered 
that the sly old fox has-a peep hole im the panel- 
ling of that queer room of his through which he 
can see and hear everything that goes on in the 
next apartment. The voice of the lady attracted 
me first, and I peeped to see to my amazement 
the woman who has your heart in bondage. 

“She was offering him something for sale, 
you will not readily guess what, and pleading 
with him as a woman only can plead for the 
sake of someone else. She was offering him her 
HAIR, Harold, and I heard her say that it was 
all that stood between her husband and starva- 
tion! What awful straits they must be reduced 
to. 
* You will say that this does not prove that 
she is Adrian Carmichal’s wife. Pemberton 
knows that she is. After the bargain was con- 
cluded, for it came to a bargain and she had dis- 
appeared, I told Pemberton what I had seenand 
heard, and he laughed and said he had forgotten 
to shut the trap that covered the peep-hole. 

“You would hardly credit what a lot of 
trouble that hole saves me,’ he said. ‘Iam abie 
to get at so much that it is necessary for me to 
know without the trouble of questioning people 
who come tome. You wight have heard some- 
thing much more important than that poor giri’s 
business. with me.’ 

“T assured him that whatever I might have 
heard would have been considered as confiden- 
tial, and then I told him also that I knew the 
lady, and asked him about her. She is really 
Adrian Carmichal’s wife» they were married 
when it seemed a question whether he would 
live many weeks, and she is a devoted wife. He 
did tell me where they were married. He knows 
all about it it seems; how they have lived since 
he does not know—on that poor girl’s savings 
and some outside help, I fancy.. Pemberton 
knows the woman they are lodging with, but he 
would not give metheaddress. If Miss Usmond 
ever had any grudge against her late companion 
it would be amply paid if she could see her now. 
She is as beautiful as ever, but the face is 
terribly worn and faded. She looks as if she had 
passed through whole years of suffering and 
trouble. I’m glad to be able to write whavl 
have done, I mean about her being married. It 
is the best physic for your disease, and should 
work a, cure.” 


« And it shall,” were Harold Carr Molyneux’s 
words to himself as he finished his cousin’s 
letter. ‘‘ Blind, dreaming fool that I have been. 
Cure! Bah! thatI should live to feel the tears 
on my face for the sake of another man’s wife— 
a woman who. has never given a thought tomy 
existence, and yet who might have—— Pshaw! 
She is,married—Adrian Carmichal’s. wife—let 
me remember that. Sie has passed out of my 
lite forever. T’ll go to Marbledean and forges 
her.” 
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No one who saw him at his cousin’s house the 
week after he received the letter that told him so 
much could have imagined that he had a secret 
sorrow at his heart—a disappointment rankling 
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(a LAsT RESOURCE. ] 


‘her side at the altar. Her affection for him ! 


there that made all his enjoyment pall upon | 


him and thé time hang heavily upon his 
hands. 

It was a great effort torestrain himself so far 
as not to run up to London and endeavour to 
find out the woman who had so bewitched him. 
If she were suffering could he not help her? If 
she were in want of money cowld he not manage 
to send her some so that she should not know 
where it came from ? 

Better not—better not, argued his soberer 
reason, and he held his hand and made no sign, 
and forced himself into the whirl of gaiety going 
on around him as though he had not a care, be- 
yond the troubies of the passing hour. 

Perhaps it was not so bad as Mis cousin had 
painted it; perhaps there was some mistake in 
what he had heard, but he would not ask. Lilian 
was married, and that fact put her beyond the 
pale of his hopes for ever. 

The case was quite as bad as he had been 
told; worse, indeed, for Reginald Carr Moly- 
neux had not heard everything. Adrian Car- 
michal had not recovered as everyone noped and 
expected he would. He had gone back in a 
seemingly unaccountable manner, and for weeks 
was unable to doanything. Lilian did allinher 
power—all a woman could do for him, but she 
could not give him the luxuries and nourish- 
ment that a convalescent needs. Her own little 
hoard was gone, and Gerald Montague’s welcome 
gift dwindling down to its last coin, when she 
began to understand that it would be her hands 
that would have to toil, her head to think for 
both of them. 

Adrian, weak as he was, was perfectly aware 
of the state of affairs, and fretted and chafed at 
the helplessness which made him a burden and 
no assistance to the wife whom he was beginning 
- almost worship for her devotion and patient 

ove. 


He had not loved her when he stood by | 





seemed like a haven of rest to turn to after the 
tempest of passion that had broken his life and 
left him like a stranded wreck at the mercy of 
the billows of fortune. But he was cured now, 
and he appreciated all that she had done and 
sacrificed for him; all the more that his eyes 
were fully opened to his past folly. 

He struggled against his weakness in vain, 
and the day before Lilian’s visit to Mr. Pember- 
ton he had gone out, weak as he was, to try and 
get something todo. What he thought himself 
fit for Heaven only knows, something no doubt, 
and he made his way as far into the City as 
Aldgate, to be brought back in a cab and laid 
on the sofa in his room in a fainting con- 
dition. Some Good Samaritan had saved him 
from falling in the street, and he was just able 
to tell the cabman where he lived before he 
fainted away. 

Lilian was dreadfully frightened, and for the 
first time told her landlady the exact state of her 
finances. 

« Beyond this I have not a penny,” she said, 
“ showing Mrs. Jessup a few shillings in the palm 
of her hand. I have parted with everytning 
that I could, and now——” 

“Don’t cry, my dear,” the good woman said, 

for her young lodger had burst into feeble tears 
of worry and despair, “I knew you were selling 
your things, I could not help seeing that, but I 
did not like to speak to you till you chose to tell 
me. We must cast about for something to 
do.” 
But what can I do that will get enough 
money for what is wanted? Howcan I earn the 
price of port wine and medicine? And he must 
have them. You heard what the doctor said ?” 

“Yes, I heard, my dear. Doctors have a way 
of talking as if money rained down from the 
clouds. I think you might get a few pounds yet 
if you liked.” 

“« How ?” 

Lilian glanced round the room, which had 
grown very bare of late, and thought of her 
empty jewel case and her vanished wardrobe. 
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« All that we have in the world would not fetch 
a pound,” she said, bitterly. “What do you 
mean P” 

For answer Mrs. Jessup touched the wealth 
of golden hair that crowned her beautiful head. 

“I think I know where you could sell this,” she 
said, hesitatingly, “that is if you don’t object 
to wearing short hair till it grows again ?” 

“Seti my Harr!” Lilian said, in a voice of 
such unutterable astonishment that Mrs. Jes- 
sup smiled in spite of her sorrowful sympathy, 
and took up a long lock of the hair in question 
that had fallen down. 

“Of course it seems very dreadful to you,” 
she said, “ but it is done very often. Abroad it 
is quite a general practice.” 

“ But will anyone buy it ? Has it any value?” 
Lilian asked. 

“When it is long and thick like yours,” Mrs. 
Jessup replied, “and I think—mind f can’t be 
sure—that I could send you to someone who 
would either buy it or tell you of someone who 
would, if you could bring your mind to it.” 

“Bring my mind to it! that is nothing; what 
does it matter whether my hair is long or short, 
so he has what he wants? ‘Tell me where togo 
and I will do it at once.” pe 

“It’s a gentleman I knew a long time ago, 
Mrs. Jessup said, with a half sigh, as if there 
had been something in the“ long time ago” that 
had left a painful reminiscence, and she wrote 
the name of Mr. Pemberton down on a slip of 
paper. ; 

“Don’t you be frightened if his servant is 
gruff,” she said, as Lilian departed to 9 
“ Master and man are a queer pair, but they will 
treat you like a lady.” 

Lilian’s heart beat thick and fast as she rang 
the old-fashioned bell at the door of the Garden 
House, and she felt as if she would like to run 
away and not tell her errand at all when she 
found herself confronted by Mr. Pemberton 
himself and politely asked to state her business» 
as his time was too valuable to be wasted. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
BITTER MOMENTS. 


A rary night late in autumn. 

In the country—where the moon gleamed fit- 
fully through the scudding clouds, and shed a 
ghastly light upon the bare fields and leafless 
hedgerows—it was bad enough, but in London it 
was wretched. 

_ the murky atmosphere hung like a pall over 
the city, blotting out church steeples and blur- 
ting the light of brilliantly illuminated hotels. 

Drizzle and damp were everywhere. They 
clung tenaciously to the luckless pedestrian, 
drove the homeless into darker places for shelter, 
invoked curses from policemen and cabmen, 
dripped from walls and portigoes, filled up the 
kennels, and glided silently along the greasy 
pavements worn down and trodden by the ever- 
flowing tide of humanity. 

It was past nine, and most of the shops were 
closed, and the thoroughfare, perhaps the 
busiest in the world, was comparatively quiet. 
Steadily the rain fell through the fog—steadily, 
— as if darkness and gloom had set in for 
‘ The man who, blessed with home and com- 

ort, would prowl and loiter on such a night 
48 this might well be put down as an imbecile 
, people, and a policeman guarding the en- 
Tance to the Lyceum Theatre gazed and smiled 
grimly at a well-dressed young man, whose 
reame dark eyes flashed out of the gloom, 
heconstable watched him as he paced to and 


fro easily and gracefull i i 
ws eee ully, and the official mind 
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[A RECONCILIATION. ] 


A glance at a handsome gold chain and gloved 
hands assured the guardian of the peace that 
no case of poverty was before him. Another 
glance directed at the calm, gentlemanly face, 
daintily moustached, and so full of quiet thought 
and determination, assured the policeman that 
he was in the company of an honest man; and 
yet who but one bereft of his senses would 
wander to and fro to be soaked ? 

There were public houses handy, room in the 
theatre, empty shansoms and four - wheelers 
passing by the score, and yet the sentry-like 
march went on, and it Knnoyed the constable. 

Heavily-booted and overcoated as he was, he 
preferred the shelter of the portico to braving 
the elements. The best of clothes will succumb 
to drenching rain, fog is bad for the lungs, and 
at last the constable, who had been endeavour- 
ing to cheer himself by whistling and stamping 
his feet, determined to speak to the mysterious 
young man. ; 

“ Horrible night, sir ?” 

“The worst I ever experienced.” 

A rather long pause, and then: 

“ Waiting for somebody, sir?” 

« Yes.” 

The policeman gave it up in despair, and 
sought solace in “Over the garden well” for 
fully five minutes, and meanwhile tramp, tramp, 
went that dreary march along the glistening 
pavement. 

Suddenly doors flew open, banged, and 
crashed. The first piece was over, and the oc- 
cupants of the pit hurried out to while away 
the interval in the nearest houses where liquid 
refreshment could be obtained. 

Our prowler, as we must at present call him, 
stepped back into the shadows of a column of the 
portico as a carriage dashed up, sending up 
showers of mire and water. 

The watchful constable observed the action, 
and kept a watchful eye as a commissionaire 
appeared and opened the carriage door and 
released first a tall man of foreign aspect, 
secondly,a slim, golden-haired girl, whose fea- 
tures were partly obscured by the white and 
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gold shawl pressed closely over her shoulders, 
thirdly, a portly, grey-haired gentleman who 
whispered the name of Foulerton to the com- 
missionaire and followed the younger people. 

The constable became so intent on the shilling 
displayed in the palm of the commissionaire’s 
hand that he did not observe that the shadow 
of the column was left to itself, and that the 
young fellow who seemed to revel in fog and 
damp was no longer visible. 

«I have seen her and I am satisfied.” 

These words, uttered by the late object of the 
constable’s attention as he hurried towards 
Waterloo Bridge, caused a ragged man to turn 
and stare after him, and a grin of anticipation 
settled on the beggar’s face. 

** When a man’s in love he’s generous,” he 
muttered, and hobbling along whined out his 
oft-repeated plea. 

« Get me a cab and I will give you a shilling.” 

The beggar forgot that he had been lame for 
years, forgot his dying wife and ten starving 
children, and whistling exultantly soon brought 
a hansom to the kerbstone. 

“Where to, sir? Right. Mind your head, sir, 
while I lower the window,” and away went the 
cab at a smart pace in the direction of Dul- 
wich. 

Paul Atherton, the occupant of the cab, folded 
his arms, and leaning back sighed heavily and 
fell into a reverie. 

He heeded not the rumbling of the wheels, 
the sharp ring of the horse’s hoofs, nor the occa- 
sional warning cry of the driver, and he was 
surprised to find himself at the door of his 
dwelling place. 

It was an ancient house, such as are unfortu- 
nately fast disappearing from the suburbs of 
London. Built solidly for a rich man it had 
fallen into the hands of an enterprising lodging- 
house keeper, and the Venetian blinds, gas 
globes, and modern furniture contrasted badly 
with the panelled wails, scrolled mantelpieces, 
and broad, dimly-lighted staircases. 

Mrs. Howard, the keeper of this establishment, 
was ata loss. to make out her lodger, Mr. Paul 
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Atherton. He seldom spoke to her, and never 
to the other lodgers. 

This was resented by two or three smart City 
clerks, but perhaps they were jealous of their 
fellow lodger, who passed his time in painting, 
playing the violin, which he did exquisitely, 
and wandering about the*fields and lanes; 
whereas those gentlemen, black-coated and neat of 
necktie, were bourd to turn their faces London- 
wards in all kinds of weather by eight o’clock. 

The girl who waited upon the reticent occu- 
pant of the first floor avowed that she knew a 
gentleman when she saw one, and furthermore 
declared that Paul Atherton was the type of 
what a gentleman should be. 

« He is always the same,” she remarked one 
day. “He never raises his voice. He tells you 
what he wants without bother, and it is a plea- 
sure to attend to him. If he is angry or pleased 
you feel it without knowing why.” 

The object of these remarks paid the cabman 
liberally, and entering his apartments changed 
bis clothes, and drawing the roomy.arm-chair to 
the corner sat down and spread out his hands to 
the fire. 

Body and soul were chilled. He shivered as 
he sat there in that huge, lonely room, lighted 
by a single lamp which see to attract the 
shadows of the night from outside, and dis- 
missed them to lurk behindthe curtains and into 
the corners, where they remained like shapeless 
phantoms. 

The wind sighed about the old house, moaned 
its plea for the homeless dowm the spacious 
chimney, and the rain pattered dismally against 
the window panes. 2 

‘««T have seen her and I am satisfied.” 

These words, uttered for the twentieth time, 
seemed to brig comfort to Paul Atherton’s 
heart. 

Rousing himself and pushing back a few stray 
truant wavy ringlets, he took down a violin from 
the wall and filled the room with melody, but 
the player’s heart was filled with bitterness and 
tears unbidden welled into his eyes. 

“ What a child I am,” he said, placing the 
instrument on the table, “and yet, oh! Fay, my 
love, my darling, my life, this is hard to bear. 
This night is but a symbol of my own heart— 
dark, gloomy and despairing. Will the clouds 
never disperse? Must I relinquish all claim to 
you? Will Mammon always ward me off with 
his gilded hands and bid me tread the path of 
life lonely, lovelessand wretched ?” 

It was a night of tears, a night of sighing and 
bewailing. 

Taking a bundle of letters from a cabinet 
Paul Atherton pored over them. Lower and 
lower sank his heart as the lamp burnt dimly 
and the chill shadows fell, and as he sat with 
bowed head and glistening eyes voices seemed 


_ to say: 


** Saved and lost. Loved, but loved in vain.” 

The words inscribed on paper of dainty pink 
had been written twelve months ago—written 
with ‘happy tenderness before the home of 
Atherton crumbled and sent the heir of a noble 
house adrift without profession to make the best 
of a poor pittance such’ as many a ‘race-course 
loafer would turn up his'nose at. ©” 

Words, words, words! Nothing else, and the 
idol he had worshipped had become the deity of 
a richer and luckier man. 

“Nothing in the world shall ever part us,” 
be read; and then turning to a more formal 
missive his face flushed with anger as he echoed 
the contents of @ missive written in an aggres- 
sive hand. 


“Mr. FoULERTON was aggrieved and pained to 


hear of the terrible catastrophe. Had been 
aware that the estate was mortgaged, but had no 
idea of the terrible extent.. Would be glad to 
see Mr. Paul Atherton at Lowndes Place.” 


«Shall I ever forget that visit ?? Paul Ather- 
ton murmured. ““ Will the memory of two faces 
be ever erased from’my mind? One stern and 
unbending, the other pale and pleading. Would 
to Heaven thatI could blot out the past. ‘No, 
no! She thinks of me sometimes. She loyes 
me still e 

He was -startled by a sudden ringing of the 
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bell, and even more astonished when Mary Jane, 
the servant, entered the room and announced 
that a man wished to see him. 

“There must be some*mistake,” Paul Ather- 
ton said, “‘ but show him im, nevertheless.” 

A man dripping with wet entered the room 
and held out a sealed packet. 

“ What is this?” Paul demanded. 

“I can’t say, sir. Ionly know that I was to 
bring it to Iyydale House. and give it into no 
other hands but Mr. Paul Athefton’s, and pre- 
cious work I have had to’ find this place in the 
dark.” 


“ Who commissioned you to bring it ?” 

«©T must not say.” 

« Wasit a lady or a gentleman ?” 

“T must not say.” 

“Well, upon my word, this is most 
mysterious,” said Paul Atherton, smiling in 
spite of himself. “Are you to. wait for an 
answer P”” 

“ No, sir.”” 

There was no writing on the envelope, and 
Paul Atherton glanced at it distrustfully and 
turned his head again to speak tothe messenger, 
but he was no lo e. ; ; 

“Come back,” 


to Be oe 
Tae door opening on to the lawn was open 
gone. Paul Atherton returned tq his room fully 
i was on the table, 


in his sleep ; but the packet 
official air about its cross-barred 


open it. I hope 

Bursting the seal he tore the cover open and 
a roll of erisp notes fell-upon the table. 

What am I to do?” Paul asked himself. 
“That fool of a fellow was entrusted with a 
secret mission and he has mixed up my name 
and the name of this house in some extraordinary 
way. What is this? Half a sheet of paper 
folded up at the bottom of the envelope. Per- 
haps this will give me some clue.” 

The clue was written in a round, boyish hand 
and in a few simple words. 


“Me. Pavt Arusrton,—Take this as a loan 
from one who knows you, but without the 
pleasure of your acquaintance. The world is 
before you. Seek out its hidden fortunes and 
return to claim all you have lost.” 


Paul’s face grew red and white by turns ashe 
read, and with trembling hands he took the 
notes and counted out a fhousand pounds. 

«These are from Fay,” he said, half angrily. 
‘I will see her to-morrow let the consequences 
be what they may.” 


CHAPTER II. 
PAUL THINKS HE HAS DISCOVERED A CLUE. AN 
INTERVIEW. 


Tue next morning brought Paul. Atherton a 
letter. He knew the writing oniy too well. It 
was from Fay Foulerton, and what little appetite 
Paul had for his breakfast vanished.at the sight 
of the missive. 

He could hardly pluck. up courage to open it, 
but at last he did so,and his pulse quickened 
and the.colour returned to his cheeks at the 
first words, such as. he had read a hundred 
times. 

« My Dearest Pavt, 

«Afver a deal of trouble I have 
found out ‘your hiding-place. Ah!‘ you have 
never deigned to write to me since the evening 
when you left our house seemingly in anger with 
me. ‘Was it my fault, Paul? Is it my fault 
that I was not with you to-night? No—a 
thousand times no! ‘You know’ my: father’s 
temper; you know that he would discard’ me if 
I attempted to disobey him. Oh, Paul! if'you are 
unhappy asI am,-youare unhappy indeed. Will 
this age of misery nevercome to an end? I dare 





not ask you if the wheel of fortune bas turneg 
in your favour, and often I have- made un my 
mind to risk my father’s anger for the love ] 
bear you. But, Paul, I should be a burden to 
you, and I would rather die than add another 
line of sorrow to your face. I have been the 
unwilling cause of too much misery already, | 
saw you this night at the door of the theatre, 
and I am writing to you before I retire to pray 
that God will bless you and keep you for me. 
To-morrow we go to Beechville for a change. 
Melinda, my maid, is in my confidence, and jf 
you arein the neighbourhood during the nex; 
three weeks a meeting may be arranged. Address 
your letter under cover to Melinda. I hate these 
little deeeits, but my love for you has never left 
my heart, and never will as long as it beats as 
it does now in memory of the pastand in the hope 
of a brighter future. Your ever-loving Fay.” 

Thrice did Paul Atherton plate the missive in 
the envelope and thrice did he take it out again 
to read. it afresh, and each time his heart grew 
lighter. 

“« Dear little darling,” he said, as he kissed 
the letter and placed it in his pocket at last. 
“She has got imto her head that I am starving 
and raising money by some means. I must un- 
deceive her on that score and return the notes.” 

He sat down and ate like an invalid feeling 
eed life im his veins, —_ Seg dose Observed 
wi uiet ise that yourite lodger 
was inclined to be chatty. . 

By the mid-day post Melinda, lady’s-maid to 
Fay Foulerton, received a letter, which she did 
not SS took to her yoting mistress, whose 
face with delight as she read: 

“I wit be at Beechville the day after 
to-morrow, and hope to reach there by eight 
p-m. If you can persuade Melinda—bless her— 
to meet me I shall be only too glad to join in 
this happy conspiracy. With undying love, 

Pavt.” 

How’ the hours passed Paul Atherton hardly 
knew. He walked, read, painted, and played his 
beloved violin to whileaway thetime. That he 
was going to see his darling Fay seemed almost 
too good to be true, and it was not until he had 
settled himself comfortably in the train tha: 
he could believe it. 

And yet fear struggled with hope. Whatif 
Mr. Foulerton should have seen the letter ad- 
dressed to Melinda? He would recognise the 
writing, and then Paul’s mission of love would 
be all in vain; but when the train panted its way 
into Beechville station he. beheld a veiled, 
neatly-dressed young lady walking to and fro 
but apparently keeping a sharp look out. 

She stopped as Paul alighted, and then passed 
out into the dark road. 

‘* Melinda.!” 

“ Mr. Atherton !” 

« How is——” 

“Oh! she is very well,” Melinda interrupted, 
in a low tone of voite, “a little pale and quiet 
perhaps, but——Well, sir, you don’t look well 
and I think thé sight of each other will do you 
both good.” 5 

“You are a noble girl,” Paul Atherton said. 
** How can I repay you for this kindness ?” 

« By bringing the bloom back to Miss Fay’s 
cheeks,” Melinda replied. ‘Way, sir, I have a 
sweetheart and I should like to:see the man or 
woman who would stand between us. Rica 
people sell their children like slaves. Would 
you mind walking a little further dowx the road, 
sir, as there may.be listening ears about? 
Foulerton has not arrived yet.” 

Not arrived. That is good news.” 

“Yes,” Melinda said, “ but, there are two 
more trains to-night and he may come by oneof 
them, .and he will bring Captain Denson with 
him.” 

“That is——” : 

“Miss Fay’s intended, sir.” 

“ Her inténded !” , . 
“So Mr. Foulerton and other people say, 
Melinda’ said, in a tone of voice that implied sne 
experienced just a little secret delight in tor- 
menting Paul; “but there, sir, Miss Fay will 

tell you all about it whén you see her.” 

“Where is she now ?” 
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« A little further down the road, sir, if you 
please. There are railway porters about, and 
they might hear us.” 

“But, Melinda, you were, to, tell me how and 
when I could see your young mistress,” Paul 
said, impatiently. ‘‘ Don’t keep me in sus- 

se.” 
Pe Not any longer than I can help,’? Melinda 
replied. ‘ Look ahead, sir, and tell me what you 

Paul did so, and saw Fay coming towards him, 
and as he received her in his arms and drew her 
speechless form to his heart an extraordinary 
oecurrence took place. 

Melinda vanished’ like a shadow; she became 
a part of the night and was no longer to be 
seen. 

« Fay, my darling Fay.” 

«Paul, how I have lqanged to see you. 
have been so sad and weary.” 

He pressed his lips to hers, and for a few 
minutes they walked in silence, almost too happy 
to speak. 

«You must tell me all about yourself,” Fay 
said, at last. “I have never ceased to think of 
you. “How do your pictures proceed ?” 

“ Admirably, according to my own notions.” 
Paul Atherton’ replied, laughing. “But the 
dealers—ah ! me, they shake their heads and 
recommend me to go to Rome for practice.” 

Fay Foulerton hung her head. Paul, her idol, 
she believed to be the most handsome and clever 
man on the face of the earth, and ‘his failure 
saddened her heart. 

“ And now, Fay,” said Paul, after a pause, “I 
am going to quarrel with you.” 

“Quarrel with me, Paul! What have I 
done? You don’t think that because I was 
at the theatre with Captain Denson that——”’ 

“Ihave never had the pleasure of meeting 
Captain Denson,” Paul said, his brow darkening 
a little. It is not of him I wish to speak, but, 
Fay, you should not have sent those notes to me 
in secret. ‘Take them back, darling. If I ever 
win you, if the time is to-come when I may 
claim you as my wife before all the world, it 
must be by the result of my own exertions.” 

Fay looked at him with a half-frightened, 
— expression on her pretty dimpled 

ace. 

“I donot understand you,” she said. “ Notes! 
The only notes I have ever sent you, were 
in my own handwriting. What.is this mystery 
about ?” 

“It is becoming more mysterious than ever,” 
Paul rejoined, «Some kind but unknown friend 
has been good enough to send me a thousand 
pounds im an undirected packet, and delivered 
by @ man as mysterious. as the packet itself.” 

“A thousand pounds,” Fay cried.‘‘On, Paul, it 
may he the foundation of a greater fortune than 
you have ever known.” 

“Ay! but I willnever touchit,” Paul Atherton 
replied. “Wat if I.were toloze it and be called 
upon to repay it? My mind,is made up, Fay. I 
have determined to sell what little property I 
am possessed of and)go abroad.” 

Her heart sank lower and she clung pleadingly 
to.his arm. ‘ ~ 

“What can I do here ?” he continued. . “ How 
¢an L expect: to-win you,” stooping to kiss her, 
“if 1 wasted the best part of my life in coping 
wit) a profession whieh might, if I:were lucky, 
suffi e to keep body and soul together: No, 
Fay,I must leave you: It may be for years, it 
may be-——” 

“ You shallnot speak the word,” Fay inter- 
rupted, placing her dainty fingers gently on his 
men “What will you.do? ‘Where will you 

“To California, unless something occurs to 
upset my arrangements,” he replied. “And 
now tell me, Fay, about this Captain Denson. I 
am not at all jealous,” his arm trembled a 
little nevertheless,; “Is he your constant com- 
panion ?” 

a “Oh, yes, I often seé him,” Bay. responded. 
* In fact, he has been staying a long time: with 


Oh! I 





« And d : y 
tia oubtless you find pin a ve pleasant; 


Her eyes filled with tears as she looked up into 
his face. 

“If you doubt me why do you stay?” she 
said. ‘Have I not been-always candid with 
you? Have I not alwaysitold you the truth P 
It is a fact that my father wishes Captain Den- 
son to be my husband. It is a fact that Cap- 
tain Densdn has proposed to me, but I told nim 
that my heart belonged to another, and so it 
always will.” 

“Forgive me, Fay,’ Paul Atherton said. 
‘* Disappointment and ill fortune-have deprived 
me of my better self. I humbly ask your par- 
don. Forgive me, Fay.” 

Fay Foulerton was about to reply when a cab 
laden with luggage dashed by, and the beautiful 
girl shrank back. 

“What is the matter?’ Paul demanded. 
* What has frightened you ?” 

“My father has arrived,’ Fay replied, in 
trembling aceents. ‘ What will he say when he 
finds that lam not at Beechville House to. re- 
ceive him? I must go. Where is Melinda?” | 

“Here I am, miss,” the lady’s-maid replied, 
as she appeared in as mysterious a way as she 
had previously vanished. “Quick, miss! If 
we run across the footpaths we may reach the 
house before the cab.” 

In another minute Paul Atherton stood in the 
dark road alone. 

“I have acted the part of a fool,” he mur- 
mured, bitterly. ‘* Better had I stayed away and 
allowed events to take their, course. If my 
presence be discovered Fay will be sent away 
beyond my reach for ever. Heaven help'‘me. 
This is too much to bear.” 

He pondered on what he should do and de- 
cided to retrace his footsteps back to the sta- 
tion. There was.an hotel near the railway and 
he could catch the early train to London. 

Entering the house he ordered a bed, and en- 
tered the coffee room, and started as he beheld 
the Iast man he wished to see in all the: world— 
Captain Denson. 

They looked at each other in silence, which 
was broken by the captain. 

«Mr. Atherton, I believe,” he said. 

« Yes,” bowing coldly. 

“T did not expect tosee you in this part of 
the country,” Captain Denson said. “ Indeed, 
you must pardon me if I say that Iam sorry to 
see you.” 

Paul Atherton’s face flushed, and he breathed 
thickly. 

“T have yet to know that lam answerable to 
you for my actions,” he said, fiercely. “I might 
as well question you as to being here.” 

“I came on the same errand as yourself,” 
Captain Denson replied. ‘I came to see Miss 
Fay Foulerton.” 

“ Well ?” 

“TI am a plain-speaking man,” the captain 
resumed, “ but in my candour I do not desire to 
hurt your feelings. I regret, for your own peace 
of mind, to see you here.” 

Paul Atherton,.shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled scornfully as he said : 

“Tam very much obliged to you.” 

“Tam sure you ought to be,” Captain Den- 
son responded, leaning his back against: the 
mantel-shelf.. “I will.tell you why. Even if 
you have a chance of ever becoming Fay’s hus- 


band you are going the best way to work to spoil 


it.” 

“Indeed !’’ 

“Yes. I will: repeat it if you like; but that 
is unnecessary,” the captain said. ‘Let us see 
how matters really stand. I have no wish to be 
on unfriendly terms with you, nor to aggravate 
your feelings, but in your present circumstances 
marriage with Miss Foulerton is impos- 
sible. If Miss Foulerton offends her father— 
you know his disposition—she will be left pen- 
niless, and you have too much heart to wish 
such a catastrophe to happen.” 

“Of course you are a disinterested party,” 
Paul Atherton said, sneeringly. 

“ Quite the contrary.. lam more interested 
than you think,” the:eaptain replied, smiling. 
«« Let me assure you of one thing; Mr. Atherton. 
I will not say that I have seen you here.” 

** You are really too kind and considerate.” 





* Perhaps I may be able to prove your words 
one day.” 

So saying Captain Denson took up his hat 
and prepared to leave the room. 

He held out his hand. For a moment Paul 
Atherton pretended not to see it, but the young 
officer’s manner was so frank and genial thet his 
heart smote him and he took the proffered hand 
and shook it warmly. 

When outside the hotel Captain Denson’s face 
became sad. He turned back, and looking at 
the brightly-lighted windows of the room he 
had just left, said aloud : 

** Perhaps he will never know.” 

And meanwhile Paul Atherton’s mind was filled 
with conflicting emotions that drove him to the 
border of insanity. 

He convinced himself that Captain Denson 
had blighted his life and hated him accordingly, 
but in calmer moments he confessed that he 
liked him without knowing why, and Fay——His 
head sank upon the table as he thought how 
true and faitnful she was. True and faitiful, in 
spite of his poverty and of his selfishness and 
doubt. 

And in these moments of gloom he heard the 
ticking of the clock, and the words of the poet 
came back to him: 

** For ever, never, never, for evcr.” 


CHAPTER III. 


A CHANGE ON THE BORDERS OF ANOTHER 
LAND. 


Tue moon was slowly drifting above long 
ranges of lofty pines sweeping away to the right 
and left until they became mere phantoms in 
the silvery light; and save the rushing of the 
river that filled the air with strange music all 
was still. 

Even a number of men gathered round a fire 
were silent. Roughly clad, roughly bearded, 
wild-looking men, who glanced from the cards 
they held in their hands to small ingots of gold 
in breathless anxiety. 

Apart from them sat a man younger than 
the rest, a man whose face and bearing, despite 
the signs of care and labour, proclaimed him to 
be a gentleman. 

The game finished the winner took the stake, 
and the remainder, growling out their discontent, 
threw themsélves back in uncouth attitudes. 

* Here, Atherton,” said one, who appeared to 
have much influence over his brother miners, 
“‘ put away those letters you are always reading 
and sing us a song. You have a voice like a 
nightingale. ‘Cheer us up, man. I for one am 
as dull a8 dishwater.” 

Paul looked up and sighed. 

«T am in no mood to sing, Jack Cornish,” he 
said, hastily replacing a sheet of pink paper in 
his pocket. ' 

“Not sing !’ Cornish echoed. “ Why, lad, you 
have had more ludk than all of us put together. 
Come, we will take no excuse. Don’t be un- 
sociable, unless you wish to quarrel.” 

Paul Atherton laughed. ‘He understood the 
natures of the men around him, and though he 
had no fear of them, he had no wish to displease 
them. 

@ards nor the abominable strong liquor mis- 
named ‘whisky imported into the camp he never 
touched, and the miners, mindful of nis superior 
education, and that desperate circumstances 
had brought him among them, made him a 
favourite. 

Two years had passed away since he had left 
England, and only one letter had reached him 
from Fay. If others had béen written they bad 
been torn up or stolen, but the American banks 
held treasure sufficient for him to retire on in 
comfort, and when Jack Cornish spoke he was 
praying for the return of the mail that he might 
once more set his face towards the shores of old 
England. a : 

“Well,” he said, as he rose; “I don’t mind 
obliging you, but I was thinking of turning in 
for the night.” ‘ 

One of the miners; Richard Embertton by 
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name, flashed his eyes on him, and put his hand 
to his breast as if to make sure that something 
was safe. 

The men were silent and attentive as Paul 
sang, in a rich, melodious voice : 


“ The lover siept! all nature seemed to smile, 
Ten thousand seraphs whispered softly ‘ Love,’ 
He saw one spirit, cheerfully the while 
Walking the air, on canopy above 
He looked, he smiled, and gently waved his hand. 
He bade her follow, She chayed couamand. 


“* Awhile they wandered o’er the flow’ry mead, 
Talking of loveliness ; it seemed delight, 
Her words were sweet, and sweeter still indeed, 
Envliven’d features, to enraptured sight. 
So fair, so beauteous, in the bloom of youth, 
Here words of love too were words of truth. 


“ The lover awoke; the vision too was nigh, 
It lingered still, he wished it still to stay. 
ne heav'nly smile, a parting farewell sigh, 
It vanished quickly on the air away. 
His heart was heavy. Comrades, it may seem 
A cruel story. Alas! ’twas but a dream.” 


““We didn’t ask you to give us the blues,” 
Emberton growled. “I vote he gives us some- 
thing lively. Pshaw! my love-sick days are 
over.” 

«« Were youever in love ?” Paul Atherton asked, 
quietly. 

“Yes. Why not?” fiercely. 

“TI only asked the question out of curiosity,” 
Paul rejoined. ‘Don’t get out of temper.” 

Emberton rolled himself over on his side growl- 
ing. 

“You and your fine manners brought bad luck 
among us. All the plums have fallen to your 
share. If I had had my mind you should have 
packed up long ago.” 

** Silence !” Jack Cornish thundered. ‘‘ Ather- 
ton has done more to make our lives bearable 
than any man among us.” 

“ Bah !” Emberton sneered. ‘I am not to be 
brow-beaten or put down. I say he isa whining, 
miserable cur who has wheedled round some of 
you and gained your protection. Why, I have 
seen a dozen better men turned adrift.” 

Paul Atherton sprang to his feet, but Jack 
Cornish waved him back. 

“That's a challenge,” Emberton yelled. 
“Measure the pace, lads, and I will put his 
pipe out for ever.” 

«There will be no fighting here to-night,” 
Cornish said. “I don’t wish to turn sexton, but 
you will force me, Emberton, if you are not 
quiet.” ; 

The ruffian knew full well that the stalwart 
miner would keep his word, and he moved away 
and disappeared among the trees, shouting: 

“ Another time—another time !” 

“His head is muddled with drink,” Cornish 
said, replacing the revolver which he had drawn 
from his belt. ‘ He has gone to his hut, and a 
long sleep will do him good, and put him ina 
better temper.” 

The party soon broke up, Paul Atherton being 
the last to leave the fire. His way to rest lay 
over the stream, over which a roughly-con- 
structed bridge of trees had been thrown across. 
Disturbed as was his mind he could not help 
stopping to admire the beauties of the night. 

Tine moon set in the dead blue sky was as 
clear ana bright as a disc of burnished silver, the 
air so sweet and calm that it was a luxury to 
Breathe, and the white-capped mountains tower- 
ing above the pines reminded him of that haven 
of rest in which care, sin and sorrow never 
enter. 

He felt reluctant to go to his hut. He knew 
not why, but ne found himself lingering in an 
undecided manner, and more than once he 
thought he would go back to replenish the fire 
and sit by it till daybreak. 

But at last he shook off the feeling of depres- 
sion and indecision, and striding over the bridge 
walked swiftly towards what he was compelled 
to call his home. 

And Fay was in his mind. Awake or asleep, 
in trouble or rejoicing at some turn of good 
fortune, she had always a place there and a 
warm shelter in his heart. 

It was a comfort that she might be at that 
n.oment gazing at the sky and thinking of him 
as ne was of her, and he nourished it, though 





at times a deadly weight was at his heart—the 
fear that he might return to his native country 
and learn that she had. pined and died during 
the weary while of waiting. 

He reached his hut, and throwing open the 
door lit a lamp, and stooping down placed under 
the pillow of his bed a sealed packet—the 
packet containing the thousand pounds in 
notes. 

Day or night the packet had never left him, 
and never would until he found the sender. 

The lamp out and his trusty revolver by his 
side he prepared himself for rest, when the log 
hut was filled with light and noise.. 

“©Oh, God, I am shot !” 

That despairing cry of agony echoed far and 
wide through the pines and up the mountain 
steeps—a cry of agony demanding vengeance. 

Lights flashed and men’s voices rent the 
startled air, and among the first to enter the 
hut wherein lay Paul Atherton, lifeless and still, 
was Richard Emberton. 

“Shot in the chest!” Jack Cornish cried. 
« Where is the dog in the form of a man who 
has done this ?” 

There was no reply. Paul Atherton, their 
favourite, lay as one dead—murdered in cold 
blood, and they looked at each other in blank 
dismay. 

“TI am sorry I quarrelled with him.” It was 
Emberton’s voice, and he was the next to speak 
after Jack Cornish. ‘‘ Hark! what is that?” 

“Sound of wheels,” said one of the men. 
«The mail! and poor Atherton was to go by 
it.” 

The stage coach, a huge, cumbersome vehicle 
drawn by oxen, came up, and several passengers 
alighted. 

“What is the matter here ?” asked one tall, 
handsome man. 

«* Murder, or near it! That is what is the 
matter,” Jack Cornish replied. ‘Are youa 
doctor ?” 

“No, Iam an English officer, and have some 
knowledge of the treatment of wounds,” was the 
response. ‘ Let me see the man and perhaps I 
may be able to do good.” 

“Tam a rough man,” Jack Cornish said, as 
he led the way back to the hut, “and I have 
shot more than one man down for lifting his 
hand against me, but this lad did nobody harm, 
and I would forfeit my life if his could be 
restored.” 

As the lantern fell on Paul Atherton’s pale, 
upturned face the stranger started, and to save 
himself from falling grasped Cornish by the 
snoulder. 

‘Great powers above!” he cried; “to think 
that we should meet thus!” 

** Do you know him, sir ?” 

“Know him! I have been in search of him 
for months. My name is Denson—Captain 
Denson.” 

“IT have heard him speak of you,” Cornish 
said. ‘“ This is not atime to talk, but Atherton 
confided in me, and if Iam not wrong you were 
his rival.” 

Captain Denson made no reply, but bowed his 
head and shaded his eyes with his hand. 

“Keep the people out of the hut,” he said, 
rousing himself. ‘Tear me up some bandages 
and hand me tie looking-glass.” 

The last request seemed so odd that Cornish 
hesitated and stared. 

* Quick !” Captain Denson said, and as his 
order was obeyed he gently raised Paul Ather- 
ton and held the mirror before his lips, and 
showing where breath had blurred its surface 
cried, in a joyful voice: 

« He lives !” 


‘* Now for a swift horse,” hesaid. ‘“ Who will 
undertake to ride to the nearest settlement for 
a doctor ?” 

«T will,” said Richard Emberton. 

“You will do nothing of the sort,” said Jack 
Cornish. ‘* You would be in no hurry to get 
there or back again. I will go myself. Lads, 
I suspect that man; search him.” 

Halfea dozen hands were laid on Emberton, 
and from his breast pocket was drawn the sealed 
packet bearing in Paul Atherton’s writing: 





“ REcEIVED from unknown visitor on the night 
of November 10th, 1876. To be returned in 
trust to Miss Fay Foulerton, Lowndes Square 
London, in the event of anything happening ¢, 
me.” 


“T thought as much,” Jack Cornish said, 
“Take him away. We will deal with him to. 
morrow.” 

A swift horse and a ready rider dashed through 
the darkness, and soon after daybreak the doctor 
stood over Paul Atherton. 

“There may be hope,” the medical man said, 
turning to Captain Denson, after an inspection 
of the wound. “The bullet missed the heart 
and the lungs too so faras I can make out at 
present. Ifso recovery is only a work of time 
and careful nursing. You will not leave him, 
Captain Denson ?” 

“ Not while I have life. Stay, I had better 
take your advice as to that matter. I will tel] 
you briefly how we came to know each other.” 

“ This isa strange world and a small one,” the 
doctor said, as the officer concluded. “Yes, [ 
think you had better remain.. Perhaps you 
would not object to shave off that moustache ?” 

** Why do you ask such a-question ?” 

** Because if you would consent to do so and 
disguise yourself asa miner the patient would 
fail to recognise you.” 

“TI will do anything,” Captain Denson said. 
“T feel that I have driven this man from his 
native land. I feel that I have lent a band to 
bring him to this condition.” 

«Then that is ‘settled, and if all progresses 
as it is to be hoped,” said the doctor, “ it wiil be 
as well to remove our sick friend to better quar- 
ters as soon as possible.” 

At this moment Jack Cornish entered the hut. 
His lips were compressed and his cheeks were 

ale. 
* Neither Captain Denson nor the doctor asked 
him any questions, for they saw by the stern 
miner’s face that justice had been meted out to 
Richard Emberton. 


CHAPTER IV. 
NURSE AND PATIENT—PREPARING A SURPRISE. 


THERE are many who know what it is to wake 
out of a state of oblivion. The world seems 
changed, and nothing seems real. Pain hasde- 
parted, but the body is weak and the man has 
gone back once more to the helplessness of in- 
fancy. 

When consciousness returned to Paul Ather- 
ton he found himself in a luxuriously furnished 
room. It was tright summer weather and the 
wide-open windows admitted the delicious per- 
fume ot flowers. 

The curtains were drawn save at the foot of 
the bed, and Paul Atherton, lying with the 
blissful calm of returning health and strength, 
fancied himself once more in England. , 

Yes, he was at home. Birds were singing m 
the well-known grove; by turning his head he 
would see the gilded tane of the church steeple, 
and the past had been one long, dismal dream. 
It was a joyous thing to feel, and yet how dreary 
the dream had been! Stay! this was not the 
room he knew so well; those not the articles— 
not the furniture accustomed to his eye. 

What had happened? Where was he? He 
would ring the bell and ascertain ; but, marvel 
of marvels! he had rt the power to move hand 
or foot. 

But he could use his tongue and did so, and 
instantly the curtain at the head of the bed was 
drawn aside, revealing the tall, upright figure of 
a closely-shaven man, who laughed a Joyous 
laugh, and smoothed the pillows on which the 
head of the invalid rested. 

«Where am I ?” Paul demanded. 

“This is the Eagle Hotel, New York.” 

«Who are you ?” 

“ Harry Falkner, one of your nurses, and very 
much at your service,” was the reply. 

“I don’t quite understand yet,” Paul Ather- 
ton said. “What has happened? Why have 
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I been brought here? How comes it that Iam 
so weak ?”” 

«J will endeavour to answer all your ques- 
tions at once if you will promise not to ask me 
another until I speak to you,” Harry Falkner 
said. “ You have been ill—very ill. Have you 
no recollection of what took place at the 
mines?” 

“Yes, yes. It all comes back to my mind,” 
Paul returned, wearily. “To whom am I in- 
debted for this attention ?” 

“To your old friend, Jack Cornish.” 

« Heaven bless him.” 

“Amen. And now you must be quiet and try 
tosleep again.” 

*‘Qne word more,” pleaded Paul Atherton. 
“The night I was shot down by some dastardly 
band there was a sealed packet under my head.” 

“It is under your pillow this very moment.” 

“God has been very good to me,” the sick 
man murmured, and fellinto a calm, refreshing 
sleep. 

Moving stealthily across the floor Harry 
Falkner opened the door and glided down the 
thickly-carpeted staircase. 

“Send for Doctor Griffiths,” he whispered to 
an attendant. “A great change for the better 
has taken place. Stay, you may as well send 
this telegram on your way.” 

Going to a desk he wrote the following mes- 
sage: 

“From Henry Falkner, Eagle Hotel, New 
York, to Miss Fay Foulerton, Lowndes Sauare, 
London. I have found‘Paul Atherton. Parti- 
culars by letter.” 


Having delivered this to the attendant, Cap- 
tain Denson, the so-called Harry Falkner, went 
back to his patient and remained until the fe- 
male nurse appeared, and she was quickly fol- 
lowed by Doctor Griffiths. 

“Well and good,” said the doctor, rubbing 
his hands. ‘A little more rest here, and a few 
drives in the open air, and my patient may think 
of returning to hisfriends. I congratulate you, 
Cap—Mr. Falkner. Saving this lady’s presence, 
if all nurses were as good, as you there would 
be more lives spared.” 

Henry Falkner smiled and bowed. 

“T have endeavoured to obey my master, Mr. 
Cornish, in allthings,” hesaid. ‘I wish he was 
here to see this improvement; but he is gone 
to pack up, and I expect him here in less than a 
week.” 

It was growing dusk when Paul Atherton 
awoke with new hope and life. His head was 
perfectly clear, and putting but his wasted nand 
he grasped Henry Falkner’s. 

_ «How can I rey you and other friends for 
this attention? You have been the instruments 
in God’s hands to save my life.” 

“ But the favour I wish to ask you might not 
meet your views.” 

Pies is granted before asked,” Paul Atherton 
said, 

“I wish you to take me to England with 
you.” 

“Not as my servant?” 

“Yes, until I land.” 

“I would rather that you sailed as my equal,” 
Paul said. “TI have every reason to look upon 
youassuch, Indeed, since life and fortune have 
deen given back to me I ghould like to count 
you as my best friend.” 

Henry Falkner turned his head away and 
yee his hand before his mouth to hide a 

e. 

“Agreed,” he said. ‘I have news for you. 
Jack Cornish is only waiting for you to get 
Well to sail for England too.” 

. “ That is good news,” Paul Atherton said. 

“England is very dear to me and would be 
Gearer still if I thought I should not hear bad 
news when I landed.” 

“When you were ill and wandering in your 
Speech I learned your secret,” Henry Falkner 
said. “Cheer up,sir. Try and think for the 
best. Why, when I quitted England I left be- 
| oe me one of the best and dearest girls. 

ine is a strange story. I proposed. I was 

not jilted, but she refused to marry me, and I 
Was not disappointed.” 





** And why ?” 

“ Because she loved another man and he was 
much more worthy of her than I.” 

“This man teaches mea lesson,” Panl Ather- 
ton thought. ‘There is no selfishness in his 
nature.” 

Sometimes when he looked at his new-found 
friend it struck him that he had seen the man 
before—but where and when ? 

This was a vexed question, a question which 
Henry Falkner assiduously avoided, changing 
the topic quickly whenever brought up. 

«Bless you, no, sir, it couldn’t be,” he would 
say, “Iam sure it couldn’t be.” 

As the days went by Paul Atherton gained 
health and strength. The colour came back. to 
his face, and it heightened with pleasure when 
Jack Cornish returned and became an almost 
constant occupant of the room. 

One bright and beautiful day saw a vessel 
steam out of the harbour, and in due time Paul 
Atherton stood on English ground. 


“ T thought a few days in the country would 
do us good, Paul,” said Henry Falkner. ‘‘ As you 
instructed me to look out for a cosy place I have 
taken a small house at Beechville.” 

Paul Atherton started, and the colour died out 
of his face for an instant. 

“‘T would rather not go there,” he said, “I 
have my reasons.” 

They were occupying apartments in the heart 
of London, and Paul, on nis arrival, had written 
to Fay Foulerton, but three days had passed 
away and no answer received. 

“T suppose she learned to forget me, and has 
married Captain Denson,” he thought, with a 
sigh. ‘ Well, I buried myself in an uncivilised 
part of the world, and doubtless she gave me up 
as dead. Poor child, I wish 1 had not written. 
It will only give her pain.” 

“So Beechville will notsuit,” said Henry Falk- 
ner. ‘ Very well, I will look out for another 
place.” 

He walked about the room uneasily, and Paul 
looked at him curiously. 

‘You have something more to tell me, 
said. 
‘“* Well, that is the truth,” with a twist anda 
turn towards the window, “I am going to leave 
you.” 

« Leave me !” 

“Yes. Ihave another engagementio fulfil.” 

“JT am sorry to hear this,’ Paul said. “I 
am aware that my society must bore you. 
Well, Harry, you will at least come to see me 
sometimes ?” 

«‘ Often, I hope, when you are settled.” 

He spoke with his back towards Paul, and 
seemed in no wise inclined to turn his face from 
the window. 

“And I am going to leave you for a time,” 
Jack Cornish said. 

“I do not understand this desertion,” Paul 
Atherton said. ‘“ Have I not been grateful to 
you ?”? 
ae Yes,” said Henry Falkner, “ but you want 
better careand companionship than we can give 
you.” 

So saying he turned and left the room 
es dp 
“I am coming back to you soon,” Jack 
Cornish said, taking Paul’s hand. * Falkner is 
a queer sort of fellow, and by your leave I will 
go and speak to him for a few minutes.” 

Paul Atherton, left alone, was not the most 
cheerful man in London. He could not under- 
stand the conduct of his companions, who had 
otherwise been so kind to him. 

As he sat thinking the door opened a little, 
and then, after a gentle knock, a soft voice said : 

“ May I come in?” 

Before Paul Atherton could reply, Fay Fouler- 
ton stood in the room,andin an instant she 
was on her knees at his feet, and her arms clasped 
round his neck. 

“Oh, Paul, my darling,” she cried, ‘‘God be 
thanked that you have been given back to me 
after all this weary time. Speak to me, Paul. 
Let me hear your voice. I have heard it often in 


” 


he 





dreams. Speak to me or my heart will break for 


2 ” 


very joy 


“My ‘love, my darling,” was ail he could 


say. 
He noticed that she was dressed im black, and 

as he held her asif afraid to lose her for asingle 

moment he looked inquiringly into her face. 

“ Poor papa died soon after I wrote my first 
letter to you, and——” her voice trembled, 
“‘ Captain Denson, having ayear’a leave, went out 
to search for you.” 


* He never came,”” Paul Atherton said, won- , 


deringly. ‘Why should he undertake such a 
mission ? Of ail men in the world I should think 
he would be the first to decline.” 

“You do not know,” Fay replied. ‘ He is 
one of the best men in the world. When he 
discovered how truly we loved each other his 
true nature shone out brilliantly, and when he 
left England his last words were: ‘If I live I 
will bring him back to you, Fay.’”’ 

Paul listened with a vague notion that he was 
dreaming. 

“ It was he who sent you the thousand pounds 
asa loan,” Fay continued. “I made him con- 
fess it. It was he, unselfish and kind, who gave 
up all to bring us together.” 

“Great Heaven!” Paul cried. ‘ What have 
Idone? Insulted the man who has risked and 
perhaps lost his life for mine. I am a miserable 
man and take bad luck wherever I go. Oh, Fay, 
that I could see him and ask his pardon. I never 
touched the notes. Fortune favoured me and I 
am arich man. I must go back to America and 
discover him, or I shall never know a happy 
moment.” 

“Hear me out,” Fay continued. “ Patience. 
I have but little more to tell. Henry Falkner 
has brougat you home, but when ne found you 
wounded and dying in the hut that was not his 
name.” ; 

« Not his name!” 

“No, He——” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Jack Cornish, 
casting a delighted glance at the lovers, “ buta 
gentleman wishes to see you, Mr. Atherton. He 
is in the undress uniform of an officer, and——” 

“It is Captain Denson,” Paul cried. ‘“ Show 
him up instantly. Oh, Fay, my darling, this is 
almost too much to bear.” 

Captain Denson, ushered into the room, shook 
hands with Paul a dozen times, and gave Fay a 
brotherly kiss. 

“Welcome, Mr. Atherton,” the captain said, 
“a thousand welcomes, and joy to you both. 
You nearly made me angry that night at Beech- 
ville. Never mind, I should have felt the same 
if I had been in your place.” 

“ Captain Denson,” Paul said, “all I could say 
would not tell you what my heart feels. You 
were good enough to lend me a thousand 
pounds. Here they are untouched, unused, but 
God knows I thank you all the same.” 

Captain Denson smiled as he looked at the 
sealed packet and finally hid it from view. 

“Henry Falkner should not be absent from 
such a meeting as this,” Paul Atherton said. 
«Go, call him back, Cornish.” 

«“ He will never come back,” Cornish replied. 
‘He has gone for ever. Gone to change his 
name, sir, and I think if you will turn your 
head you will see what I mean.” 

Ine officer’s face no longer bore a moustache, 
and the face was that of Henry Falkner. 

«“« The false moustache troubled me so I took 
it off, but I suppose I may grow my own now.” 

Paul Atherton understood all now, and with 
Fay sitting at his feet and his trusty friends 
holding his hands, he bowed his head and shed 
tears that came from his grateful heart. 

No longer had he any dislike to Beechviile, 
but amid the grand old woods he and Fay 
wandered and lingered for a short time as 
lovers and then as man and wife. 

There is an old, sunbrowned gentleman at 
Beechville who romps with a number of curly- 
headed children. His name is Jack Cornish, the 
idol and wonder of the visitors, who are never 
tired of listening to his stories. Then Captain 
Denson often comes down, but not alone, for he 
too is blessed with a lovely andamiavle wife and 
children. 
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is Paul’s birthday, and ds the happy 

ples watch the youngsters at play -on the 
lawn, Jack Cornish walks up to Paul Atherton 
and says: 

** Many happy returns of the day, sir. “I wish 
to make you a present.” 

And Paul Atherton, opening a smail ‘parcel, 
discovers a small, velvet-lined case,and a’ bullet 
falls into his hand. 

“ Paul, dearest.”” Fay said,'as the shades of 
night were falling, “do you remember what you 
said in the. evening when you were down here 
telling me that you were going away.” 

“It might be for years, or it might be for 
ever.” 

“T would not let you say for ever,” she said, 
kissing him. “ But now you shall, but you must 
add, ‘I will‘love you for ever.’” 

He repeated the words fervently from his 
heart of heart, from his soul, and turned to push 
back the golden curls and call down a blessing 
from heaven. 





OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


~~ 


Lapy Pourrictans.—For some .years the 
Duchess of Gordon, occupying the splendid man- 
sion of the Marquis of Buckingham in Pall 
Mail, reigned as the queen of tne Tory party 
and the most active coadjutor of Pitt and Mel- 
ville. At length the Foxites brought forward as 
her rival the Duchess of Devonshire. Itis.diffi- 
cult to conceive the intense political excitement 
of the period, and how absolutely the women of 
the parties threw themselves into the arena, 
less to stay the conflict than to urge it on to-its 
maddest heights. Her wit, her rank, her in- 
fluence, her beauty, were all placed by the 
duchess at the service of her party. She was 


the most unscrupulous whipper-in, that the | 


Government ever possessed. She was 2 mistress 
of cajolery and persuasion, and the Opposition 
member upon whom she opened the artillery of 


her arts must have had nota light task to pre- | 


serve his freedom of action and integrity of pur- 
ose. 

Love Birps.—The beautiful little birds. gener- 
ally known in England by this name were first 
brought thither by Mr. Gould in.1840. Since 
that date as many as a thousand pairs have been 
landed ia England atasingle venture. Strangely 
enough it was found, in 1859, that’ they could be 
purchased at a cheaper rate in London than in 
New South Wales. 

THe “ Mornine Post” anp THE.“ Traces.” 
—The ‘ Morning Post” newspaper dates from 
1772; shortly afterwards, in 1778, appeared the 
first Sunday newspaper, called’ “ Johnson’s 
Sunday Monitor.” In 1785; on the 13th of 
January, was published No. 1 of the “ Daily 
Universal Register,” a paper of four small 
pages, which on the Ist of January, 1788, 
changed its name to the “Times.” In this 
year. also the first daily evening’ paper was 


started by Peter Stewart, and called the “Star.” | 
The ‘‘ Morning Advertiser” was established in | 


1794 by the licensed victuallers of London, its 
profits being devoted to the maintenance of 
their asylum. During the ‘first ten years of the 
present century the * Times” had ‘tnadé¢-no very 
percentivle progress, and its ultimate’ suctess 
was due to'the sagacity of Mr. Walters, the 
son of its fownder. By 1814 it had distanced 
all its competitors and it then fixed. itself in its 
eminent position by the introduction of steam 
power ta printing. i 
ENAMELLING AMONG THE ‘Nrxevires.—The 
Ninevites employed a process which ‘micht 
fairly be termed enamelling. ' Under it the skin 
was first rubbed very smooth with pumice stone, 
and afterwards covered with white paint. Mr. 
Layland directs attention to this fact and refers 
his readers to sculptures where traces of black 
and white pigments are distinctly visible on the 
eyes and eyebrows, adding that these parts of 


. 


the basreliefs appear to have been miore care- 
fully painted than any others. The celebrated 
Sardanapalus had his face shaved’and his skin 
tubbed smooth in the manner beforementioned. 
The flesh of the last King of Nineveh, we are 
told by Athenzus, was as white as milk, and his 
eyes and eyebrows were painted black. Asty- 
ages, too, is reported te have had’ his eyes and 
face thus painted. 

An Eccentric Rerormer. — Among. the 
preachers following George Fox, the founder of 
the sect called Quakers, was one named Solomon 
Eccles. This man, a friendly historian says, was 
not void of understanding, ‘but of all shame and 
fear. Originally a musician, he was so skilful 
that he could gain by teaching not less than two 
hundred pounds a year. But he heard George 
Fox’s voice and abandoned his music. He might 
have sold his instruments and music books for 
a good sum, but conceiving them to be injuri- 
ous things he laid them on a pile of wood on 
Tower-hill and set fire to them at noonday, in 
the sight of numbers of people whom he ex- 
horted. From playing on instruments he became 
a shoemaker, and went on Sunday morning into 
Aldermanbury church, with a bag of boots and 
some leather, determining to show his contempt 
for the church by working at his ‘trade before 
| all people. Hat on head he rushed-towards the 
| pulpit before the preacher, with the view to ply 
his awl init. But failing in this and other like 
attempts, he was put out of the church. Next 





Sunday, however, being early at church, he suc- 
| ceeded and went to work in the pulpit—finish- 
ing, however, his job in prison, to which the Lord 
| Mayor committed him.» Afterwards he went 
| about with a chafing dish of fire and brimstone, 
denouncing terrible punishments upon steeple- 
| house idolators. 
| ‘Tar Brp.—In subjugating: the East the 
| Romans assumed and brought back with them 
| extreme notions of luxury and indolence.-- Pre- 
| viously their bedsteads were of planks, covered 
| with straw, moss or dried leaves. They borrowed 
from Asia those large carved bedsteads, gilt 
and plated’ with ivory, whereon were piled 
cushions of wool and feathers, with counter- 
panes of the most beautiful furs and of the 
richest materials. These customs like many 
others were handed down to the Gauls, andfrom 
| the Gauls tothe Franks. With the exception 
| of bed-linen, which came into use much later, 
we find from the times of our earliest kings the 
| various sleeping appliances nearly as they are 
now—the pillow (auriculare), the foot-coverlet 
(lorale), the counterpane (culcita), &c. No men- 
| tion, however, ‘is made of curtains (courtines). 
| At a later period, whilst still retaining their 
primitive furniture, bedsteads vary in their 
shape and dimensions, those of the poor and 
| the monks are narrow and homely; amongst 
| kings and nobles they in time became veritable 
; examples of the joiner’s work and only to be 
reached by the aid of stools or ever steps. The 
guest at a chateau could not receive any greater 
| honour than to occupy the same’ bed as the 
lord of the manor, and the dogs by whom the 
| seigneurs—all great sportsmen—were constantly 
| surrounded had the privilege of reposing where 
| their masters slept. Hence we recognise the 
object of their: gigantic bedsteads, which were 
sometimes twelve feet in width. If we‘are to 
believe the chronicles the pillows were perfumed 
with essences and odoriferous ‘waters; this we 
can understand té have been by no’means 
an unneceSsary precaution. We ‘see in ‘the 
sixteenth century Francis I. testifying his great 
regard ‘for Admiral Bonnivet by occasionally 
admitting him to share his bed. 

A Description oF A Mermatp.~—This de- 
scription is taken from “A Discourse and Dis- 
covery of New-found-Land,” by Captain Richard 
Whitbourne :—*“ Now also I will not.omit to.re- 
late something of a strange creature which I 
saw there in the. yere 1610, in. the morning 
early, as I was standing by the river-side in the 
harbour of St. John’s, which very swiftly came 
swimming towards me, looking cheerfully in my 
face as it had bin a woman; by the face, eyes, 
nose, mouth and chin, eares, necke and fore- 
head, it seemed to be so’ beautiful, and in those 
parts so well-proportioned, having’ round about 








the head many blue streaks resembling haire, 
but certainely it was no haire, for I beheld it 
long, and another of my comrades, also yet 
living” — (Captain Whitbourne’s book was pub. 
lished in 1623)—that sawthe same coming 
swiftly towards me, whereat I stepped backe, 
for it was come within the length of a long pike, 
supposing it would have come aland to me, be. 
cause I had often seene huge whales to spring 
a great height above the water, and so might 
this strange creature don to me if I had stood 
still where I was—as I verily believe it hadsuch 
a purpose. But when it saw that I-went from 
it, it did thereupon dive a little'under water and 
swam towards the place where a little before | 
landed. Soon after the creature went to a boat 
wherein was William Hawbridge, the captain’s 
servant, and did put its hands upon the side of 
the boat, and did strive much to come into him 
and divers others then in the same boat, whére- 
at they were afraid, and one of them struck ita 
full blow on the head, whereby it fell off from 
them, and aftérwards it came to two other 
boats in the said harbour, where they lay by 
the shore. The men in them for fear fied to 
land and beheld it. This, I suppose, was a 
maremaid, or mareman. Now, because divers 
have writ much of maremaiis I have presumed 
to relate what is most certaine of such a strange 
creature that was thus there seene. Whether 
it were a maremaid or not I leave others to 
judge.” . 
Tur Gorpon Riors.—In 1780, Lord George 
Gordon, brother of the Duke of Gordon—a 
young man of slovenly dress and eccentric 
manners, noted for a sort of methodical mad- 
ness, which his admirers took for inspiration— 
suddenly set fire to the bigotry of the town, and 
a flame started up, roaring, crackling and con- 
suming in a wonderful way. With a blue 
cockade in his hat, as an emblem of his Protes- 
tantism, he marched down to the House of 
Commons, of which he was a member, followed 
by an army of one hundred thousand ultra 
Protestants, to present a petition against all in- 
dulgences to Roman Catholics. Of course con- 
fusion ensued, to end in tumult, riot, fire and 
bloodshed. ‘No Popery!” was yelled from 
mouth to mouth. hurches were destroyed, 
houses pillaged, Parliament adjourned under 
fear of the mob. Newgate was fired and the 
prisoners released; indeed, the only jail left 
standing was the Poultry compter. e utmost 
panic prevailed. The citizens hung blue’ flags 
from their windows and wrote “ No Popery” on 
their doors. Even the Jews in Houndsditch in- 
scribed on their shutters, ** This house is a true 
Protestant,” while an Italian clown, to chime in 
with the humour of all parties, chalked up “No 
religion.” At one time six-and-thirty great 
fires were blazing in different parts of the 
town. Wraxall describes the fire at a Catholic 
distiller’s—Mr. Langdale, of Holborn Bridge— 
as mounting in the air like a volcano, while the 
kennels ran down with gin, which the rioters— 
mén, women and children—on their knées were 
busy drinking, many literally drinking them- 
selves dead. Uproar and terror, anarchy and 
desolation seemed to rage triumphantly througa 
London.- The troops fired in platoons upon the 
rioters, who were repulsed with great: loss in 
desperate attacks upcn ‘the Bank of England. 
Twenty-five thousand .soldiets—regular and 
militia—were assembled in’ Londow under the 
Commander-in-Chiéf, Lord Amburst. At length 
the cause of order ptevailed, and Lord George 
was apprehended and committed to the Tower, 
to be in the end, however, acquitted, as not 
guilty of high treason. . Fifty-nine of his dupes 
were capitally, convicted’ and tnore than twenty 
executed. Subsequently Lord George was 4 
risoner in’ Newgate, convietéd of a libel on 
arie Antoinette. He died before the expira- 
tion of his sentence, having previously, as thougo 
to demonstrate’ clearly the religious lunacy uncer 
which he: suffered,’ become a pervert to J uda- 
ism. ‘ , 
PRESBYTERIANS AND THE’ Stace.—Dr. Cx 
lyle of Inveresk was present at the fist per 
formance of “ Douglas,” a famous tragedy "tv 
ten’ by ‘his -friend Home, in Edinburgh, wo? 
preceded its appearance in London. The play 
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was received with great enthusiasm, though an|} At this instant the heavy oaken door flew | Godfrey’s dark eyes were bent curiously upon 


opposition sprang up, which deemed it very scan- 
dalous that a clergyman should write a play, 
and that other clergymen. should attend at the 
theatre and applaud, Dr. Carlyle penned a 
satirical pamphlet, ‘“‘ An Argument to prove that 
the Tragedy of Douglas ought to be publicly 
purnt by the Hands of the Hangman.” His 
warm partizanship resulted in his being charged 
before an ecclesiastical court for keeping low 
company and for aiding and abetting the per- 
formance of a profane stage play. He conducted 
pis own defence, and the result was, happily, in 
his favour. 
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THE 
CRABTREE FORTUNE; 


OR, 


LYDIA’S SACRIFICE. 
A SHORT STORY, 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


<< 





Sucu sacrifices have been made eversince the 
world began, and will be as long as time en- 
dures. Lydia Clyde sold her youth, beauty, 
freedom and happiness for old Crabtree’s. mil- 
lion. 

It was Mrs. Clyde’s doings ; the girl had been 
like wax in the hands of an ambitious mother. 

“Something must bedone—youand Iarenearly 
at the end of our resources, and we are wholly 
unfit to cope with poverty,” had been her ar- 
gument. ‘I would like to spend my last days 
in peace and affluence.: You owe me some re- 
turn for ali l have done for you. That chance 
meeting with Simon Crabtree was a lucky event. 
You would be a fool to'suffer such an opporiu- 
nity to slip through your fingers.” 

They had known old Crabtree just one month. 
The giri’s pretty face had charmed him at \first 
sight. There wasa hurried wooing, and Mrs. 
Clyde, with her usual firmness, insisted that 
Lydia should become-the millionaire’s wife, as 
we have said. 

The girl’s heart rebelled as she thought of 
handsome Bartom Adair, her only love. But 
Barton had been abroad for more than a year, 
and made no sign, ‘The hope of ever seeing 
him again had died out long before.’ 

“He has forgotten me,” she thought. «* What 
elze could I except? Our acquaintance was 
very brief, and ‘he has been over half: the world 
since then. He may got know that I ever loved 
him. i 

The sore feeling at her heart: made her an 
easier victim. The future ‘held no promise of 
happiness, and if she married at all it michtas 
well ve old Crabtree as ‘another. He would be 
less exacting than a younger man. 

“Of course the bulk .of'the old miser’s for- 
tune will be settled upon you,” Mrs. Clyde had 
said. “I have made inquiries, and he has no 
hear relatives except two nephews, both of 
whom he cordially detests. Only play your 
cards well, and you willsoon bea wealthy widow, 
wita the whole world before you from which 
to choose.” 

There was a quiet wedding, and Lydia left at 
once with her husband for her new home, It 
Was a large;'red-rick house, some thirty miles 
away, standing inthe midst of spacious *though 
negiected grounds. 

The young bride felt a.chill of disappoint- 
ment as they dismounted before thedoor. Tha 
Place had a gloomy, forlorn look,.as though it 
Had beenshut up for years. Seeing the shadow 
a fitted over her expressive fages:old. Crab- 

ee mumbled, between toothless jaws : 1 


iid , 

hes Don’ & look for any: gimcracks or foolishness 
= such things cost money. We only oc- 
ae on? Wing of the house, so many servants 
a quired to keep it in order. I keep two 
fnough for any man with my simple tastes. 
best rooms are all kept closed.” 





open—a dark, handsome man of thirty came 
down the steps, bowing and smiling. 

«* Welcome home, uncle; welcome to Tangle- 
wood, Mrs. Crabtree,” he said, gaily extending 
a hand to each. 

The old man fell back a step. 

“Godfrey Blaine!” he cried out. “ What in the 
name of wonder brings you here ?” 

“TI will tell you. 1 heard incidentally of 
your sudden marriage, and as there was no one 
else to perform that duty, it seemed the proper 
thing to present myself here to receive you and 
your charming bride. Are you not glad to see 
me ?” 

He laughed gently—not a pleasant laugh— 
latent mockery was behind it. Old Crabtree 
hesitated a moment, then led the way into the 
house. 

«Tf you hoped to curry favour by coming you 
will be disappointed,” he muttered. ‘‘ My mar- 
riage has changed everything, and my shoes 
may fall elsewhere when am dead. Who 
knows?” Anda senile chuckle pointed the 
sentence. 

All within—the shabby, forlorn rooms and 
simple cuisine—showed that money was dealt 
out with a niggardly hand. Even the little lux- 
uries to which Lydia had been accustomed in 
her own humble home were wanting. 

It was a trying evening, though Godfrey 
Blaine exerted himself to, the utmost to play 
the agreeable. Lydia felt relieved when the 
old clock on the stairs—an heirloom, by the 
way—struck the hour of ten. 

She was destined to learn something more of 
the characteristics of the man she had married. 
As she rose to leave the room, her purse, which 
had somehow worked itself out of her pocket, 
fell with a jingling sound on the floor. 

Old Crabtree picked it up. His eyes glis- 
tened as he caught the glitter of gold between 
the silkem meshes. 

“ Where did:-you get so much money?” he 
inquired. 

“* Mamma gave it to me to purchase wedding 
finery. But I had no heart for anything of the 
sort, and so kept the gold.” 

“‘ Very sensible of you. But it must not be 
left lying about loose; I will put it away.” 

He moved with a shambling step toward a 
safe that stood in one cormer of the large, gloomy 
apartment. Godfrey glanced after him with a 
mocking smile. 

“The ruling propensity,” he whispered. 
** You will never see one penny of the money 


again.” 
“But it is mine—my own,” Lydia said, 
flushing. J 
“True, Uncle Crabtree has very peculiar 


ideas, however. He will tell you that husband 
and wife own all thingsin common, But after 
a little experience you will know his ways as 
thoroughly asIdo. Life at Tanglewood will 
not be a bed of roses.” 

Lydia could scarcely conceal her loathing and 
disgust. Was it for this she had saerificed the 
innocent freedom of her girlhood ? 

The next morning breakfast was served in 
the dining-hall,,a large, cheerless apartment at 
the rear of the house. As they rose from the 
table Godfrey drew Lydia’sattention to the pic- 
tures on the walls. 

«The Crabtree ancestors,” he said, with a 
flourish of his hand. ‘You can see for your- 


.self that they look as grim and crabbed as the 


name’ implies. But here, in this corner,:you 
will find something more modern—the portrait 
of my cousin, and also my own. Uncle hada 
generous freak, once upon a time, and had them 
painted to fill this particular niche.” 

Lydia drew nearer, really interested. Now 
that she had made Godfrey Blaine’s aceuaint- 
ance she felt curious'to see what her husbartd’s 
other nephew—of whose very name she was ig- 
norant—might be like. 

One hasty glance and she fell into a chair 
almost fainting. The handsome blonde face 
smiling down at her from tine canvas above was 
that of the only man she had ever loved—Bar- 
ten Adair! 


| 





ner tace. 

“How pale you look,” he said, after 
a pause. ‘l'hen, as though struck by a sudden 
thought, “ Perhaps you have met my cousin 
Barton? It would not seem strange; he does 
nothing but wander about.” 

“Yes, I have met him.” 

Lydia said no more. Rising with difficulty, 
she stoleaway. The laud beating of her heart 
almost suffocated her. It wasso dreadful to dis- 
cover that the: man she had married was Bar- 
ton’s own uncle! ‘Qh, why had not someone told 
her before ? 

* He might come back—I might be coinpelled 
to meet him daily, as I meet Godfrey now,” 
she thought. “Oh, mever! I could not vear 
it.”” 

One week went by—a week of torture to the 
forlorn young wife. Life at Tanglewood had 
become almost intolerable. Old Crabtree was 
querulous and hard to please; there was no- 
thing to make existence pleasant. Even the two 
servants seemed crabbedandsour. Years spent 
in their master’s service had changed thein into 
something of his likeness. Godfrey was the 
only cheerful person about the place, and his 
good-humour seemed unfailing. 

How Lydia bated the bondage to which she 
had sold herself ! The sharpest stings of poverty 
would not have been half so galling. Old 
Crabtree treated her like a spoiled child, alter- 
nately scolding and petting Ber. 

“You find Tanglewood a little dull, eh ?”’ he 
said to her one day. ‘Iam sorry, but it can’t 
be helped. I hate the eity, and I have no money 
to spend gallivanting about. Try to make 
the best of it, my dear. 

The following morning Lydia was sitting in 
a shady corner of the verandah with a book in 
her hand, when a hasty footstep came up the 
drive. She heardit approach, but did not raise 
her head until a deeper shadow fell across the 
printed page. 

“Miss Clyde! Here at Tanglewood ? 
never more surprised im all my life.” 

She could have sereamed. It was Barton 
Adair who stood beside her, bearded and bronzed 
with foreign travel, But handsomer than ever. 

He stood with extended hands, a glow of 
pleasure lighting up his deep blue eyes. Lydia 
started up quivering with emotion. He had 
called her by the familiar name. Was it 

ible hedid not know—had heard nothing ? 

«When did you return?” she faltered. 

“Last night. I came at once to pay my re- 
spects to my uncle. After the first greetings 
were over, I expected to go to you. ‘That is 
what brought me back so unexpectedly. Your 
beautiful face has been befcre me all these 
months. I could not banish it. I know now 
beyond a doubt ——~” 

Lydia put up her hand with a kind of piteous 


I was 


helplessness.. The anguish of that moment al- 
most drove her wild. 
“Hush! . Do you not divine why I am 


here?” 
He shook his head. 
“T have not the least idea, It is the last 
lace where I would have expected to find you, 
reary old Tanglewood! I always hated it, 
You ean find nothing congenial here, I am 
sure,” 

“It is to be my future home.” 

He drew a quick breath and looked per- 
plexed. 

‘That is very strange. What riddle have we 
here? Has Uncle Simon taken a new crotchet 
into his. head and adopted you as bis daugh- 
ter ?” ; : 

«“T—I—am Mr. Crabtree’s wife,” 

* His wife !” 

“Yes. We were married ten days ago.” 

Barton started, growing deadly pale all at 
once. The discovery had quite confounded 
him., The -wild words he might. have .uttered 
were stopped by the sudden appearance of God 
frey Blaine at the open window. 

While greetings were being interchanged be- 
tween the young men Lydia hurried:away. 
How fearfully she was being punished for the 
wrong of marrying an old man for his money! 
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and reproaches. To her anrasement old Crap. 
tree turned away and paced ap and down tix 
floor for some time without uttering a wor) 
There was a white flame in his eyes, howerer. 
and his face was ghastly to look upon. Pre. 
sently he paused beside her, and said, in a ley 
husky voice: ' 

“You did not tell me when I married yoy 
that you were desperately in Jove with another, 
That secret you preferred keeping to yourself, of 
course. The stakes were too high to run therisk 
of making such a disclosure. You expected mg 
to die one of these days, no doubt, leaving yon 
Ses to enjoy my fortune with another. Is it not 
so ?” 

She made no reply to the sneering question, 
and he hurriedly went on: 

“It seems a pity to disappoint you and blast 
such pleasant hopes, but I cannot do otherwise, 
My money is my own,and not a penny of it shall 
go to enrich my successor.” 

Stepping to the bell-rope he gave it a vicious 
pull. Old Darke‘ appeared. 

“Bring pen, ink and paper to the next 
room,” he ordered. “I’m going to draw upa 
new will. Lawyer Jones can be sent for in the 
morning to see that it is properly witnessed. [ 
don’t believe in dallying when anything of this 
sort is to be done. My nephew, Godfrey, will 
be master of Tanglewood when Iam gone. I 
have decided to leave every penny to him, 20 
make your best bow the next time you see him, 
Darke.” 

The old servant looked distressed, and mui- 
tered something that sounded like, “* Poor child! 
how I pity her!’ ere he disappeared to perform 
his errand. 

Lydia sat quite still, motionless and heart- 
sick. For a long time afterward she heard 
someone moving about in the adjoining chan- 
ber. At length old Crabtree came out, shut 
the door, and entered his sleepimg-room exactly 
opposite. 

The night wore on. Lydia felt overwhelmed 
with shame and anguish. Every say of hope 
had been stricken from her heart. Life at 
\Y | S : : Tanglewood would be more intolerable than 

\\\ ever now that her husband knew all. She would 

A \\ \\ I be subjected to countless annoyances. Which- 
f ‘\ \Y . \ ever way she looked all was darkness and un- 
1 AW Y ' =| inty. 

1 iy M44 y = 3 **I will leave this hated place,” she said to 

_, : 5 “ herself, with sudden decision. ‘Why not? 

There is nothing to keep me here. I will goaway 

this very night, before anyone dreams of my 
u ” 






































; The resolution gave her strength. Rising 
[THE RULING PAssioN.] hastily she gathered together a few trinkets 
and searched her desk for money. None was 
Barton was back—he loved her after all—they | dreadful to come back and find you bound to|there—every penny she possessed was in the 
might have been very happy but for her own | another.” zone old Crabtree had locked up in his safe. 


mad folly and weakness. She raised her clasped hands imploringly. ithout it she was powerless. 
_** Heaven help me,” sighed the heart-sick **Ttis too late now for regrets or reproaches. “The money is mine,” she said to herself, 
girl, “or I shall be tempted to do something | Goaway. It is the only merciful thing you can | “and I will get it if possible.” 
desperate. do. Your presence here is a constant reminderof| Stealing into her husband’s chamber and 
Two or three days wore on. Lydia remained | what I have lost. I wish I might neversee your | finding him sound asleep, she took the key from 
quietly in her own room for the most part. | face again.” under his pillow, and carrying a wax taper in 
Now that Barton was lost to her for ever she| ‘“ Lydia, my poor darling——” one hand boldly descended the stairs. It was 
was schooling herself to meet him like a com-| She sprang up and moved swiftly toward the | but the work of a moment on reaching the 
mon friend. It was a terrible struggle, how- | door. apartment int which the safe was kept to un- 
ever—almost beyond her strength. ** Not another word, unless you wish to drive | lock tne iron door and abstract the purse, which 
One evening when the house seemed still} me mad! I cannot bear it.” she found lying in plain sight on one of the 
and everybody away, she stole down to thedis-| She went out, quivering with nervous excite- | shelves. 
mal old room used as a library. Scarcely had | ment, took half-a-dozen hasty steps down the| Just as she rose again and was turning away 
her feet crossed the threshold ere a dark | hall, and was suddenly confronted by her hus- | asharp voice sounded close behind her and some- 
figure rose up before her. Barton Adair stood | band. one clutched her arm. 
there, looking pale but determined inthe dim| The expression of his face was such as it had| ‘My lady, what are youdoinghere?” __ 
light. . fer never worn before in herpresence. There could| It was old Darke. Lydia’s heart almost failed 
“I have waited for this moment,” he said, | be no doubt but he had heardall. Fora moment | her as she met his angry, accusing gaze. 
clutching her wrist and pushing her into a chair. | she feared that he might kill her. «Let me go,” sie pleaded. “I mean no harm. 
* Now I must know the truth. Lydia, darling,do| ‘Come upstairs,” hesaid, hoarsely, the words | Please—please let me go.” 
you love me as madly as I love you?” just audible to her ears. «Master would be very angry if he knew of 
*. worm foe: no origin save a low moan of pain. Lydia followed him like one ina dream. The this.” ry ansty 
e + $ . . i 
oan one. t — her eyes, his own burning | two servants, old Darke and his wife, stood on “You will not tell him ? I have only taken 
= Tos do yonder he murmured, at length wit al, ae ag eat a relly ie what is rightfully mine. Oh, you do not know 
oe . , -|W wen . Ree: 
“Oh, Lydia, why conld you not have waited?” — padeige ie 7 ee re what I euffer here? To-night I am on the verge 
“How was It know? You had left me} Opening the door of his wife’s dressing-room of madness. ‘ a 
without a word. I never expected to see you | old Crabtree signed for Lydia to enter. She The man hesitated an instant, then dropped 
—_—.. did so, and he followed her in. The poor soul | her arm. 
“I wished to test the strength of my love. | sank into a chair, waiting helplessly for what| “know it,” he muttered. “Heaven help you, 
But time and absence made no change. It is|wastocome. She expected a storm of curses | lass. The lines of fate have fallen to youin hard 
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places. God forbid that I should add anything to 
yourtroubles.” : 
" Lydia stood motionless until he had descended 
the long hall anddisappeared. Then, waiting a 
little longer, she took down her hat and shawl 
from the hook where they hung, extinguished the 
light, and left the house. 
The railway station was three-quarters of a 
mile away. Lydia reached it in season for one of 
the early trains. Hight o’clock of the next morn- 
ing found herstanding at her mother’s own door 
waiting for admittance. 

Mrs. Clyde let her in. The good woman drew 
back with an exclamation of surprise not unmixed 
with anger. 

“You, Lydia! Whatin Heaven’s name brings 
you here and in this wretched plight?” ‘ 

“I have come home, mamma, because I had 
nowhere else to go.” 

“What do you mean? Where is your hus- 

“I have left him,” she replied, “‘ never, never 
to go back again.” 

Mrs. Clyde’s face grew dark as she listened. 
What had occurred? Were all her ambitious 
plans and hopes to come to this bitter ship- 
wreck ? Was her daughter disposed already 
to rebel against the sacrifice that had been 
made ? 

“What nonsense!” she exclaimed. ‘“ How 
ean you stand so completely in your own light ? 
It must not be permitted. I shall exercise my 
authority if necessary and take you back to 
Tanglewood myself. 
leave her husband for a foolish whim, and—— 

The sentence was never finisned. Lydia had 
suddenly lurched forward and fallen senseless at 
her mother’s feet. 

Perplexed and a little frightened Mrs. Clyde 
called hastily for assistance. The unconscious 
girl was laid on a sofa in the back parlour and 
restoratives applied. Some moments elapsed 
before she opened her eyes, and just at first she 
looked so pallid and weak that Mrs. Clyde re- 
frained from questioning her. 

Presently the door-bell rang out a sharp peal 
and heavy footsteps tramped through the nall. 
Lydia looked up trembling—feeling intuitively 
that some new trial awaited her. It was Barton 
Adair, who the next instant burst breathlessly 
into the room. 

His face wore so strange an expression that 
Lydia fell back terror-stricken and laid one band 
on her beating heart. 

“What is it?” she panted. ‘ Why have you 
followed me here ?” 

He came close up to her before replying. 

“Because your life is in danger, and I love 
you well enough to try to save you.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“The officers of the law are coming this way. 
Taey will soon be here. Quick! do not lose a 
Pn Your only hope is immediate flight. 

ome !”? 

He stretched out his hand. Lydia did not 
stir, but sat staring at him like one utterly be- 
wildered. It was Mrs. Clyde who broke the 
painful silence. 

_ “These are strange words, sir,” she said ; “I 
do not understand them. What has happened *” 

“Murder has been done!” the young man 
answered, wiping the cold beads of agony from 
nis forehead. ‘Simon Crabvtree was stabbed 
. the heart during the silent watches of the 

ight.” 

“My God! Dead—murdered !” 

_“He was still alive when discovered early 
‘his morning ; but there is no hope. It is simply 
4 question of time. I stole a march on the rest 
tnat Lydia might receive due warning of the 
danger that menaces her.” 

A convulsive shudder ran through the girl’s 
frame. She rose slowly and painfully, like one 
Waose strength is nearly gone. 

‘What have I to fear?” she said, ina voice 
not her own. “My God! You do not mean— 
on' no, no!—that Iam suspected of having 
killed my husband ?” 

“Even so. Circumstances are terribly against 
7m. I tell you frankly that your case is a des- 
Perate one. Take my advice and make good 


A wife has no right to | 
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His voice sounded harsh and cold ; he did not 
even look at her. Lydia noticed these facts, 
despite her anguish and bewilderment, and 
tottering forward laid her clasped hands upon 
his arm. 

«This is dreadful,” she gasped. ‘‘ God knows 
how 1 am to bear it. For pity’s sake tell me 
the truth, Barton—do rou believe me guilty of 
that horrible crime ?” 

“Do not ask me. I know how you must 
have suffered—the strength of the temptation 
thrown in your way.” 

His face was still averted. A low cry of an- 
guish and despair broke from Lydia’s lips. 

“Tam innocent! Before God I am innocent. 
; Will you not believe me, Barton? I would 
| have endured anything rather than harm one 
hair of that old man’s head. Oh! say that you 
believe me!” 

He made no response—only shivered beneath 
her touch. 

“ Only say that you believe me,” she implored. 
“Tf ever in your life you loved me give me the 
comfort of that assurance.” 

“We are wasting precious time,” he said, 
huskily. ‘Do not fear that I shall forsake or 
turn against you. A close carriage is at the 
door. Once away from here you can perhaps 
manage to evade yourenemies. Let us set out 
at once.” 

Mrs. Clyde brought the giri’s hat and shawl; 
she looked conscious-stricken. 

«* But for me this would never have occurred,” 
she said to herself. ‘I forced the poor child 
into a loathsome marriage and this is the result. 
Heaven forgive me!” 

Lydia silently submitted to being invested in 
her wraps. But a sudden resolution was taking 
form in her mind. As Barton turned to lead 
her away she raised her eyes to his face and 
said : 

“Take me back to Tanglewood; I will go 
nownere else. I regret now that I ever came 
away.” 

«Take you back? Why, this is madness!” 

“I wish to go,” she answered, in a low, de- 
termined voice. “It is best. Heaven will not 
let me suffer for a crime I never committed. It 
would be cowardly to runaway. If you do not 
choose to go with me I snall go alone, but return 
I must.” 

« What can you hope to accomplish by such a 
course ?” 

«There is some mystery connected with this 
affair. Perhaps I can help to unravel it. I 
would rather die than seek safety in flight, 
leaving a dishonoured name behind me. Do 
not seek to dissuade me, my decision is fully 
taken.” 

Mrs. Clyde begged and pleaded, but all was 
of no avail. Nothing could shake the girl's re- 
solution. Ten minutes later the three had set 
out on the return journey, passing the unsus- 
pecting officers on the way. 

Ali was confusion at Tanglewood; the local 
police had full possession of the place. Lydia 
was the calmest person present when at 
length they entered the wide hall where old 
Darke and his wife stood conversing with two 
strangers. 

Lydia went quietly up to the little group. 

« My husband,” she said, addressing the faith- 
ful servant, “‘is he still alive?” 

Old Darke nodded, unable to speak just at 
once. It was almost ludicrous, the strange 
blending of surprise, pity, and horror with which 
he regarded her. 

«Take me to his room at once.” 

As they wereclimbing the stairs the old man 
found his voice at last. 

«Why did you come back, my lady ? Wicked 
as you have been it was almost in my heart to 
wish you might get safely away. There is no 
chance for you now.” 

She made no reply. The next instant they 
had reached the chamber where the wounded 
man lay. Godfrey Blaine stood at the door. He 
started, and his dark face grew a shade paler as 
he recognised Lydia, but he motioned silently 
for her to enter. 

The girl’s heart beat in a kind of convulsion as 





vour escape while there is an opportunity.” 


lay. There was so much at stake. Her voice 
seemed choked with agonising sobs as she beni 
above him and spoke his name. 

“Simon! husband !” she cried, “I have come 
back. You can clear me of the terrible sus- 
picion under which I rest. You know I am in- 
nocent. For mercy’s sake do not let me suffer 
unjustly.” 

He lay motionless, his glassy eyes upturned. 
They swept slowly over her face, but with a 
vacant look that took in nothing consciously. 
Lydia could not suppress an exclamation vf sur- 
prise and terror. 

“ How strangely he looks,” she said to the 
physician, who sat near. ‘Why does he not 
speak to me?” 

“ He has lain like this ever since his old ser- 
vant discovered him,” was the reply. ‘The 
faculties of both mind and body seem to be 
paralysed.’ He is no better than an animated 
corpse.” 

“Isthere no hope? Will he never be him- 
self again ?” 

“ The chances are not more than one in a thou- 
sand.” 

Lydia drew back, shuddering from head to 
foot. _Shejhad staked all on this interview, and 
now fate was against her. Of course old Crab- 
tree himself must be consciousof her innocence, 
and she had intended to go down on her knees 
and with pleadings and prayers persuade him to 
forego all resentment and clear her of the 
monstrous charge that had been brought agaimst 
her. 

What would become of her if he died and 
made no sign? <A mist rose before her eyes, and 
tottering tothe door she stood half-fainting at 
Godfrey Blaine’s side. 

«I wish to learn the worst at once,” she said, 
in a firm voice. ‘“ What is the nature of the 
evidence against me ?” 

“It is a well-known fact that you never loved 
my uncle,’’ he replied. ‘It was a mercenary 
marriage—you coveted his immense estate. Of 
course all these things come to the surface at 
such a time. They have already been thoroughly 
canvassed by the police.” 

A half-scornful expression curved her beuuti- 
ful lips. 

« Go on,” she said, quietly. 

** Darke was first to discover the attempted 
murder. On ertering.my uncle’s chamber this 
morning he found the poor man lying as you see 
him now. A bloody knife lay just across the 
threshold of your dressing-room. ‘Ihe old man 
raised an alarm at once, and his first coherent 
words were to accuse you of the dreadful crime. 
He declared he had found you robbing the safe, 
about midnight, and bitteriy reproached nim- 
self for having suffered you to go unmo- 
lested.”” 

“Is that all ?” 

“Not quite. As an additional motive for the 
crime he made known the fact that my uncle 
last night before retiring declared his intention 
of making a new will and leaving all his pro- 
perty tome. Of course all these circumstances 
were put together when it was known you had 
disappeared.” 

Lydia grew paler. 

** Do you believe me guilty ?” she asked, look- 
ing the young man straight in the face. 
«T—I—have formed no opinion,” he answered, 
dropping his eyes. “It is a terrible thing to 
accuse anyone unjustly.” 

No more wassaid. At this moment two men 
came up the stairs and silently stationed them- 
selves on either side of Lydia. For the first 
time the girl’s courage utterly forsook her. 

*«‘ Must I submit to this?” she said, stretching 
out her hand to Barton with a little appealing 
cry. 

«Tt cannot be helped,” he groaned. “We 
are all powerless in the iron elutches of the 
law.” 

Mrs. Clyde, who stood near, gave a shriek of 
dismay. Up to this moment she had cherished. 
some latent hopes, and it was terrible to have 
them crushed utterly. 

Lydia had grown quite calm again. After all, 
what did it matter ? Her heart bad been crushed 





she approached the bed on which old Crabiree 


—life darkened. She did not care how soon the 
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brief candle of existence went out, even though 
extincuisited in tragedy. 

On descending the stairs the little party 
were met by a grave, rather stern-looking man 
of fifty, who had just arrived. It was the chief 
of police. He stopped them to ask a few hurried 
questions. 

«This is a very strange affair. I wish to hear 
all the particulars that have come to light. . It 
seems incrediblé that a young girl should have 
blackened her soul with so heinous acrime. I 
cannot understand it.” 

His keen eyes seemed to pierce Lydia’s soul. 

“How a culprit must tremble under that 
searching gaze,” she thought. 

It held no terror for her, however; she met it 
boldly and unshrinkingly. 

«T have a request to make,” she said, when 
the chief had been put in possession of all the 
known facts. “It is a dreadful thing to be com- 
mitted to prison on the charge of murder. 
‘Though innocent myself the guilty person can- 
not be far away. I hope there will be a thorough 
investigation before Iam removed from the 


” 


> 


nouse. 

Barton came hastily forward. 

«T have some right to be heard in this mat- 
ter, aud second the request that has been made. 
The circumstantial evidence seemed so strong 
against her that for a little while I believed 
this poor, persecuted saint might be guilty of 
the crime laid to her charge. Now I would 
stalge my life on her innocence. Her conduct 
has been in no sense that of a conscious ¢rimi- 
nal. She might have escaped—the chances 
were in her favour—but chose, instead, to come 
back and confront this terrible charge. As one 
of the unfortunate man’s nearest friends, I 
ask that all possible leniency be shown this 
poor child.” 

Lydia gave him a gratefullook. Before she 
could control herself to speak Godfrey Blaine 
advanced from the open door, his dark face 
flushed with passicn. 

“This is folly,’ he said, harshly. “To my 
mind it appears like a clear case of deliberate 
murder. I regret to say this,,but why should 
the truth be suppressed? Let the law take its 
course. The stone wails of a felon’s cell are 
the proper surroundings fora murderess.” 

Then, while everyone looked at him aghast 
at suc] hnemence, he added: 

“My right to dictate is still stronger than 

You will understand: me when I 
state a fact not generally known. ‘Barton is 
not really a blood relation—but the adopted 
son of Uncie Simon’s youngest sister. He is 
reon sufferance.” 


f 
ne 


this true, Mr. Adair?” 

is,’ Barton replied. But I have been 
family since infancy, and had quite lost 
I know Uncle Simon always 
i upon me as one of his own flesh and 


2 


in the 
sight of the fact. 


loo e 
blood. 
‘Lhe chief of police reflected a moment, a cu- 
rious expression flitting over his grave face. 

“There can be no objection to keeping the 
prisoner here under an efficient guard while an 
investigation is being made,” he said, presently. 
‘lf she has been falsely accused itis better to 
rectify the mistake before this shocking affair 
becomes publicly known.” 

«* How can youdoubt the woman’s guilt in the 
face of such evidence?” Godfrey demanded, 
huskily. 

“I have not said I doubted it. But this is 
one of those cases in which trifles have their 
weight. Mrs. Crabtree has my heartfelt sym- 
pathy.” 

Lydia could have kissed him. He left the 
room immediately, and for some time ‘after 
could be heard moving about the house, asking 
all sorts of curious questions of everybody he 
met, and overturning things generally. 

Lydia waited the issue with patient calm- 
ness. Mrs. Clyde sat near, holding her hand, 
and shedding the bitterest tears of her life. It 
seemed dreadful that all her ambitious dreams 
should end in this shameful tragedy. 

Once Barton came into the room and stood 
a moment looking down sorrowfully at the 
woman he loved. 





“TI shall leave no stone unturned,” he said. 
“If it is possible to'save you, thiscloud shall 
be lifted from your heart and life.” 

He would have said more, but the deep voice 
of the chief was heard calling to him, and he 
went out hastily. Mr. Linwood stood waiting 
at the foot of the grand staircase. 

“T have searched the house thoroughly,’ he 
said, “and am now going to the chamber where 
the dying man lies. Will you come ?” 

* If:you wish it.” 

They found old Crabtree alone—the physician 
had gone out fora few moments. As Mr..Lin- 
wood leaned over the couch all of a sudden his 
face brightened a little. 

“There is a change,” he whispered, ‘turning 
back. “ Possibly it may be of no consequence. 
There is more colour in the cheeks, and the 
eyes have lost something of their fixity. The 
old mam may yet become conscious before he 
dies.” 

Just then both heard footsteps approaching 
the door. Yielding to a sudden impulse the 
chief grasped Barton’s arm and drew him be- 
hind the heavy curtains at the back of the bed. 

Godfrey Blaine entered. The wildness and 
pallor of his face were almost.appalling.. Ad- 
vancing toward the centre of the chamber he 
cast a half-fearful glance in the direction of the 
couch. 

“This uncertainty is terrible,” he muttered. 
‘I must know at once whether the will declar- 
ing me Uncle Simon’s heir was duly drawn and 
signed or not.” 

He moved slowly toward a cabinet that stood 
against the opposite wall. The key was in the 
lock. Knowing perfectly well where to look for 
what he wished to find, the next instant he had 
snatched a folded paper from-an open drawer 
and was eagerly scanning its contents. 

“Here it is, bearing yesterday's date. ‘I 
give and bequeath to my nephew, Godfrey 
Blaine—— My God! ‘The signature is want- 
ing! Lost—lust !”’ 

A bitter cry broke from his lips. It was 
echoed from the ‘couch, and he turned, half 
paralysed with horror to find old Crabtree sit- 
ting up in bed, one hand menacingly extended, 
his eyes fixed upon him in a wild, ferocious 
glare. 

«« Murderer !” 

The word was almost a scream. Old Crab- 
tree repeated it thrice, each time more shrilly 
than before, then fell back, the death-rattle in 
his throat. 

Mr. Linwood had witnessed all from his 
hiding-place. Before Godfrey could recover 
himself he had sprang forward and caught him 
by the collar. 

“ Hypocrite! villain’ he cried, in a ringing 
voice. “ ‘The real culprit is discovered at last.” 

A nervous convulsion shook the man’s frame, 
but he had been taken ata disadvantage. De- 
nial would have been useless, and he did not 
attempt it. 

“TI understand all,” Mr. Linwood added, in 
the next breath. ‘ You fancied that worthless 
piece of paper had been signed, and so stained 
your soul with crime to make sure of inheriting 
the Crabtree million, assured that the burden 
of suspicion would rest upon an innocent wo- 
man. But Heaven has wrought a miracle to 
foil your wicked designs. Now look upon your 
helpless victim, and try to realise the enormity 
of your guilt.” 

Hedragged the trembling wretch to the couch. 
Old Crabtree lay there, stark and still, some- 
thing terrible to see in his wide-open, glaring 
eyes. 

Barton stole quietly away from the painful 
scene. A moment later he stood beside Lydia 
in the lower room, his face glowing with love 
and thankfulness. 

TI have something to tell you,” he said, 
quivering nervously with excitement. “ You who 
have borne trouble so well will not’ droop under 
the blessed tidings. Darling, all is well at 
last.” 

“What—what—do you mean?” she stam- 
mered, sinking back, and beginning to cry pite- 
ously. 

“The real culprit has been discovered. 1 





wonder we did not suspect him at once. It j; 
Godfrey Blaine.” 

Lydia’s joy and relief were very great. 4 
serious illness followed that terrible experience, 
but she recovered from it in due time. 

One year later there was axquiet wedding at 
Tanglewood, the old house: having been re. 
modelledand refurnished for the occasion. Happy 
in the love and protection of the man of her 
choice, Lydiais already beginning. to look back 
upon the events of that unfortunate: first mar. 
riage as a hideous dream. 








FACETIZ. 


A TIFF. 


Mapame La France: “I don’t want your 
dirty coals!” 

Mr. Buu: “ Well, if it comes to that, I can 
get. on without your sour claret!” 

{Exeunt severally. ] Punch. 

Bors great political parties just now are 
anxiously watching to see which way the Fair 
Trade winds blow. Punch, 

Dr. Brapiey, a good scholastic authority, 
says the best translation he knows is his own 
from Oxford to Westminster. Punch. 

Isn't she painted !” said Smith. “ She’san 
heiress, though,” said Jones; ‘ worth about a 
million.” ©‘ Ver-milion you mean,” returned 
Smith, who knew all about her.. And Jones re- 
tired. 7 Punch. 

PASSAGE FROM LORD GREY’S ELEGY. 
Raps toll the Knell of England’s passing 


day: 

The low dull herd will land her “ups 
tree.” 

Why will they not send Gladstone’s gang 


away, 
And leave the world to Whigdom and to 
me? Punch. 


TueErr’s no pleasing some people. The very 
man who advertised for a plain cook after all 
married his own pretty housemaid. Judy. 


HE’S GOT IT on! 


So, the Order of the Garter, or the“ Knee plus 
Ultra” decoration has been given to Alfonso 
XII, King of Spain. This is a bond of union 
between Spain and England. . We've tied him 
by the leg. Punch. 


A~ Nosz Gay.—On Margate and Ramsgaie 
sands, during the recent bathing season, have 
been some splendid illustrations of the “ Ju-daus 
ex machina.” Punch. 


A Trio.—Imagine the delight of Gog and 
Magog at hearing that one of the new sherifls 
is to be Alderman Ogg. Ogg, the King of 
Basin-of-Turtle. Punch. 

A Suock-1ne Tatt.—The electric eel’s. 

Moonshine. 


Tue Newsacent’s, Festivat.—The festival 
of the three ‘‘ quires.” Moonshine. 


Tux turning point of a man’s career is whed 
going down the street he sees a mad dog com- 
ing towards him. Moonsnine. 


Garr Monry.—Walking wagers. 
Moonshine. 


Taz Fruir or Sorrow.—Pine apples. _ 
Moonshine. 


“Mucu Avo Asout Noruine.”—Two ladies 
taking leave of each other after the supper 
party. What a long time it takes too! , 

un. 


From Our Country Spreran.—Does any Lon- 
don doctor know what will cause softening o 
the braying of a jackass? un. 


WHY GO TO THB SEA? 


Tue cheapést bath we know of, and one whicd 
throws all others into the shade, is—a fartuing 
dip. Fun. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





An hour’s industry will do more to produce 
cheerfulness, suppress evil humours, and retrieve 
our affairs, than a month’s moaning. 

Ir costs more to revenge injuries than to bear 
. you receive a kindness remember it, 
when you bestow one forget it. 

Wispom consists not in seeing what is directly 
before us, but in discerning those things which 
may come to pass. 

Noruine will give a greater lustre to all your 
virtues than modesty. 

TuErE are two ways of getting through this 
world. One way is'to make the best of it, and 
the other is to make the worst of it. Those who 
take the latter course work hard for poor pay. 

Warr not for difficulties to cease, true glory 
lies in overcoming them. 

Tux gleeful laugh of happy children is the 
best home music, and the graceful figures of 
childhood are the best statuary. 

Bravty is a rock on which man makes ship- 
wreck in search of the pearls which adorn it. 

Humiuity is a virtue that all preach, few 
practise, and yet everybody is content to hear. 
The master thinks it good doctrine for his ser- 
vant, the laity for the clergy, and the clergy for 
the laity. 





STATISTICS. 


——— oo 


Beer Sratistics.—At the recent congress of 
beer-brewers it was stated that there are alto- 
gether no less a number than 40,000 breweries 
in Europe, producing annually a total of 
102,000,000 hectolitres of beer. Great Britain 
as a beer-producing country heads the list with 
atotal of more than one-third of the whole— 
namely, 35,250,000 hectolitres. Prussia occupies 
second place with 14,250,000; Bavaria comes 
next with 12,000,000; Austria follows, with 
11,000,000 ; and then France comes in with 
7,000,000. Russia stands last, with only a little 
over 1,000,000 hectolitres to her name., ‘The 
quantity produced does not accord with the 
quantity consumed. Thus, though we brew 
more beer than any other country, others drink 
it. In the list of beer consumers we only take a 
third place. The honour, if it isan honour, of 
being the greatest beer drinker in the world 
must be accorded to the Bavarian; but it must 
be remembered in this connection that Bavarian 
beer is very much lighter than the English 
liquor, both in body and strength. These sta- 
tistics of beer consumption show that 269 litres 
a year are consumed by every Bavarian ; 149 by 
every Belgian; 143 by every Englishman; 94 
by each German (exclusive of the Bavarians) ; 
44 by every Scot; 42 by every Irishman; 39 by 
every Holiander; 31 by every Austrian; 21 by 
every Frenchman ; and 2 by every Russian. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Fratner Caxr.—One cup sugar, one cup 
muk, one teaspoonful butter, one egg, two. and 
one-half cups flour, two teaspoonfuls cream 
tartar, one teaspoonful soda. Flavour to taste 
with nutmeg or lemon. 

Frencn Caxg.—Five tumblers sifted flour: 
three of white sugar, one-half tumbler butter: 
one tumbler milk, one teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a little water ; mix well; beat three 
eggs, yolks and whites beaten separate, one tea- 
Spoonful nutmeg ; beat all well for ten minutes ; 
bake in a moderate oven. ° 

Vermicerit1 Pupprve.—Two ounces of ver- 
ype three-quarters of a pint of milk, quarter 

& pint of cream, one ounce and a half of 


boil the vermicelli in the milk until tender ; then 
stir in the remaining ingredients ; butter a small 
tart-dish and bake. 

Corn Fritrers.—Two cupfuls of grated corn, 
two eggs, one cup of milk, flour for thin batter, 
a pinch of soda, salt, one tablespoonful melted 
butter. Mix, and fry as you would griddle- 
cakes. 

JELLY oF IrntsH Moss.—lIrish s, half an 
ounce ; fresh milk, a pint and a half; boil down 
toa pint; remove any sediment by straining, 
and add the proper quantity of sugar and lemon 
juice or peach water to give it an agreeable 
flavour. 





HIDDEN LOVE. 





Onty a few short years ago 
There came a joy one summer day, 
Shed from the light of tender eyes 
lt came, across my path it lay. 


The sound of a voice so low and deep 
Had raised its wings and borne it on, 

*Till I heard them flutter o’er my head, 
Weak as the notes of a birdling’s song. 


I might have quenched its brightness then, 
When it fell and lay there at my feet, 
But its faint breath rose and kissed my lips 
And wrapped my soul in its perfume 

sweet. 


IT laid it low in my untried heart, 
Hid it away, my treasure fair, 

And as soft dews lie in tine lily’s breast, 
So fondly nestled my treasure there. 


Until again by his manly voice, 
By the light of his tender eyes ’twas 
stirred, : 
Till it rose and filled my throbbing heart, 
And into my very eyes was lured. 


And it danced on my tongue with a 
sprightly step 
If Itried to speak when he was near ; 
But wy lips shut in its silvery voice, 
Lest its faint music he would hear. 


For he should not know of the untold joy 
That I had fostered in my breast. 

So I hurled it back with my strongest will, 
And into my soul it was thrown to rest. 


And it lived along through the happy days 
That now so strangely dim have grown; 
It lived to force the bitter tears 
And make my young life sadly lone. 


But I love the joy I found one day 
‘That came in the golden summer bright, 
That breathed its incense round my heart 
And gave unto my soul its light. C. F. C. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THERE are passages in the report of the In- 
land Revenue Commissioners calculated to cause 
a flutter of excitement among Good Templars 
and other staunch teetotallers. The Commis- 
sioners declare that some of’ the now so-called 
non-intoxicating beverages contain as much as 
six per cent. of alcohol, and the Commissioners 
give warning that they will compel the manu- 
facturers of these particular drinks tocome within 
the Beer Duty Act. 

We may expect further changes in postage 
stamps in colouring and designs. The Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue consider the present 
series not sufficiently distinct from each other 
for the purposes of circulation and distribution. 
Tue new theatre to be built in Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, will certainly deserve 
its name, “ The Novelty.” Among the special 





utter, two eggs, one ounce and a half of sugar ; 


features of the enterprise will be the aboli- 


tion of fees, the loan (free) of opera glasses, 
and the supply of light refreshments without 
charge. 

Mrs. Scorr Srppons will commence a short 

engagement at the Haymarket Theatre in the 
latter part of this month. 
_ A BRaANcH of the Bank of England, attached 
to the Chancery Pay Office, is to be opened at 
the Royal Courts of Justice in the course of this 
month. 

A TELEGRAM from New York states that the 
estimates of the cotton crop vary, but the low- 
est represent the yield to be larger than any for 
the last ten years, except that ot last year. 

‘BRITISH chess players will hear with satisfac- 
tion that Mr. Blackburne, the English represen- 
tative at the international tournament at Berlin, 
has won the first prize of £60. It is the first 
time in chess history that an English player has 
taken the chief prize in a genuine, international 
contest. Mr. Blackburne’s position as chess 
champion is, however, peculiar, as a few weeks 
since he was easily defeated by Zukertort, in a 
match for £200. At the Berlin contest Black- 
burne defeated Zukertort in the single game they 
played together. ; 

THe Postmaster-General’s next novelty will 
be the introduction of reply-paid post-cards. 

Mr. Holland’s exhibition of the manufacture 
of straw hats and bonnets at ‘the North Wool- 
wich Gardens having been very successful the 
exhibition was continued for one week at the 
West End. St. James’s Hall was selected, and 
daily during the week ending Sept. 24th the 
young women of Luton, St. Alban’s, and Duns- 
table manipulated the straw in the presence of 
the public, ladies being able to have a hat or 
bonnet made to order whilst they waited. 

Hantav, the oarsman, has announced. his in- 
tention never to row again. 

ANOTHER band of lady protectionists have 
appeared, with Miss Ellen Terry at their head. 
In her next performance of Portia that lady 
will bring into fashion the shaded patterns of 
plush, which have been struggling so hard to 
come to the front for the last. few months. 
Crimson of various shades, to suit different com- 
plexions, is to be the prevailing colour of this 
new material. Being entirely manufactured in 
England, it being taken in general wear will 
give employment to thousands of persons who 
are now in distress. 

Tue parish clerk .of Millbrook, near South- 
ampton, has been fined 5s. and costs for illegally 
removing a small tablet placed over avgrave, nis 
reason being that the proper fee of 2s. Gd. had 
not been paid. He was also ordered to pay half 
the damage. 

A stone coffin containing human remains has 
just been discovered during some excavations at 
Ipswich on the site of the. college founded by 
Cardinal Wolsey.. The coffin lid is missing, so 
there is no clue te the identity of the remains, 
but they are supposed to be those of one of the 
monks of St. Peter’s Monastery. 

A pRoposAL has been started for the holding 
of ‘an exhibition ‘of all nations at Manchester 
next year. It is suggested that the interval of 
twenty years since the last great exhibition of 
arts and industry in London is long enough for 
such changes and progress to have been made as 
must justify an exposition of them in England, 
and that Manchester might fairly be the place 
for it as being the centre of a more populous 
district than any other—g district with greater 
variety of productions and manufactures than 


any other, and easy of access by way of Liver- 
pool to the most distant parts of the world. 


ARTISANs will be indebted to Mr. Alsager Hay 


Hill for a new boon if he carries out the idea 
which he has put forth. 
establish, in a central position in London, a 
‘* caravanserai.” 
house, but also a labour exchange, and an office 
for emigration. In the ‘“caravanserai”’ will be 
a library and reading rooms. 
will have no rules save such as are necessary 
for order. 
formation which the working man needs can be 
obtained, where he will meet men in his own 
grade, and where he will be put in the best way 


It will be not only a lodging 


The institution 


It will simply be a rest, where in- 





of attaining his objects. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. D. W.—The Kindergarten school em is one by 
which young children are taught the rudiments of know- 
ledge through certain objects, the use of which seems 
like play to them, though it teaches them at the same 
time the use of their fingers, and also, to a limited ex- 
tent, of the mental faculties. 

H. P.—Raw starch stiffens more than boiled, and you 
can iron glossy by polishing your flat-iron with a little 
spermaceti. 

Srranone.—Live plainly, temperately, and regularly, 
take plenty of exercise, as much in the open air as pos- 
sible, seek cheerful society—above all cease fretting— 
and you'll soon be all right again. 

Jase B.—If the redness of complexion is the result of 
good health we should advise its possessor not to try to 
** prevent it,”” but be satisfied with what many would be 
glad to have. If intermittent it is probably caused by 
indigestion, for which there are remedies cheaply and 
readily obtainable from the nearest chemist. Giycerine 
and lemon juice will soften the skin. 

Lu.iv.—Handwriting good—much above the average. 

GrORGE’s penmanship holds fair promise of improve- 
ment by practice—it is legible, but lacks style. 

InquirnER.—We cannot publish the piece of poetry re- 
ferred to, as we do not know where to find it. 


Litany C. in her verses has not paid sufficient atten- 
tion to rhyme and rhythm—“ toil” and “ smile’”’ do not 
rhyme, and in each of six lines out of sixteen there is a 
*“*foot’’ too many. Our correspondents should read 
some of the numerous poems published on the some- 
what commonplace subjects she has chosen. 

H. W.—Rose vinegar is often employed to remove 
pimples from the face. It is made as follows: Take dried 
rose leaves, one ounce; white wine vinegar, half a pint; 
rose water, halfa pint. Put the vinegar upon the rose 
leaves and allow them to stand together fora week ; then 
strain and add the rose water. It may be used pure by 
dabbing the face with the corner of a towel that has been 
wetted with it; or, if diluted, by putting a tablespoonful 
of the rose vinegar into the water used for washing. 

W. T.—China has 400 canals, equal to all the rest in the 
world. Some of them are 5,000 years old; the longest 
was dug 600 years ago and is twice the length of the Erie 
canal. That Titanic wall of defence, the Chinese Wall, 
was built more than 100 B.c.; it is 20 to 30 feet high, 15 
feet broad, and 1,500 miles long, and represents more 
labour than any other structure on the globe. 

M. L. C.—A good method to preserve eggs is to fill 
the pores of the shells with fresh, pure lard, so as to ex- 
clude all air; or to glaze them with the white of an egg, 
and keep in a cool place. Some put them ina solution of 
lime-water, salt, and cream of tartar, or pack them in 
salt. The lime partially cooks them, salt has a similar 
effect, so that they have a dried appearance, while eggs 
covered with lard are said to open very fresh and nice. 


W. W.—To prepare food for mocking-birds, mix to- 
gether two parts of corn meal, two parts of pea-meal, and 
one part of moss-meal. Add a little melted lard, but not 
sufficient to make the mixture too greasy, and sweeten 
with treacle. Fry in a frying-pan for half an hour, 
stirring constantly, and taking care not to let it burn. 
This makes it keep well. Put it in a covered jar. The 
moss-meal is prepared by drying and grinding the im- 
ported German moss seed. 

H. R. M.—To make a chemical barometer, or storm- 
glass, take a long narrow bottle, such asan old-fashioned 
eau-de-cologne bottle, and put into it two and a half 
drams of camphor and eleven drams of spirits of wine. 
When the camphor is dissolved, which it will readily do 
by slight agitation, add the following mixture: Take 
water, nine drams; nitrate of potassa (saltpetre), thirty- 
eight grains; and muriate of ammonia, thirty-eight 
grains. Dissolve these salts in the water before mixing 
with the camphorated spirit ; then shake the whole well 
together. Cork the bottle well and wax the top, but 
afterward make a very small aperture in the cork with a 
red-hot needle. The bottle may then be hung up or 

laced in any stationary position. By observing the dif- 

erent appearances which the materials assume as the 
weather changes, it becomes an excellent prognosticator 
of a coming storm or sunny sky. 





Mze and Anniz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Meg is twenty, tall, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. Annie is eighteen, medium height, 
brown hair, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home and children. Respondents must be about twenty- 
one, tall, dark, of a loving disposition. 

Mee and NELLY, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Meg is nineteen, medium 
height, auburn hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of 
home and dancing. Nelly is twenty, medium height, 
auburn hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of music and 
dancing. 

CuaRLer and Epwis, two friends, would like to cor- 
respond with two young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. Charley is twenty-seven, medium height, dark, 
dark hair and eyes, good-looking, loving, fond of music 
and dancing. Edwin is twenty-four, medium. height, 
fair, brown hair, biue eyes, -looking, fond of music 
and dancing. Respondents must be between twenty-two 
and twenty-four, medium height, good-looking, fond of 
music and dancing. 

Bos and Dick, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. Bob 
is twenty-six, medium height, dark, good-looking, fond 
of home and children. Dick is twenty-four, medium 
height, fair, good-looking, fond of home and children. 


THE TEYSTING BROCE. 


Once more, to soothe a vague unrest, 
I seek, as oft of old, 

The rock whose ivy-mantled crest 
O’ertops the windy wold ; 

The Trysting Rock, familiar long 
To fondly loitering feet, 

And round whose site romantic throng 
Associations sweet. 


The darkling river rolls anear, 
The gaunt trees stretch around, 
‘The path that girdsits base is dear 
As consecrated ground. 
What vows these whispering vines recall, 
What speech of downcast eyes! 
Perchance what farewells, too, and all 
Love's registry of sighs. 


Here for long years have lovers met— 
The path was deeply worn 

By steps that hitherward were set 
Ere present lovers were born ; 

And still the village heart inclines 
Its true-love here to greet, 

Beside this stream, beneath these vines, 
And at this rustic seat. 


Full many a quaint-linked monogram 
Is chiselled in the stone, 
My own I view with pulses calm, 
Now, after years are flown ; 
But, ah! how thrilled the hand that traced 
It there, with hers, which yet 
With mine is closely interlaced, 
As though to mock regret. 


“*’Tis well our names to thus entwine,” 
Again I hear her say. 

* Since mine must soon be merged in thine 
Upon our nuptial day.” 

Again her breath is on my cheek, 
Her touch upon of hand. 

Oh, false as fair! hy longer seek 
Such guile to understand? 


These whispering vines of Trysting Rock 
Could not, I know, repeat 

From out their rich memorial stock 
Such phrases of deceit. 

I'll list to what their leaves have caught 
From truth and hope divine, 

And lose my own heart’s wrong in thought 

N. 


Of happier loves than mine. 


Peart, Rupr and Liiray, three friends, would like 


to correspond with three young gentlemen with a view 
to matrimony. Pearl is twenty-five, medium height, 
dark, brown eyes, fond of home and children. Ruby is 
twenty-two, short, fair, golden hair, blue eyes. Lilian 
is twenty, tall, dark, good-looking, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. 

Joun R., twenty-six, medium height, dark, light hair, 
grey eyes, would like to correspond with a young lady 
with a view to matrimony. 

Vrioret and Mapes, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Violet is seventeen, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 
Madge is tall, dark, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of 
home and music. Respondents must be from eighteen 
to twenty-one, tall, dark, good-looking. 

GERTRUDE and Rosatinp, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen. Gertrude is 
eighteen, tall, dark hair, brown eyes, good-looking, of a 
loving disposition, fond of home and music. Rosalind 
is nineteen, medium height, fair hair, blue eyes, good- 
looking, of a loving disposition, fond of dancing. 

Pansy, nineteen, tall, fair, fair hair, blue eyes, would 
like to correspond with a young gentleman between 
twenty and twenty-two. 

Hexrseet, nineteen, medium height, dark, good-look- 
ing, of a loving disposition, fond of home, would like to 
correspond with a young lady between sixteen and 
eighteen. 

Hotty and Ivr, two friends, would like.to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Holly is twenty-four, medium height, dark, brown hair 





and eyes, fond of home. Ivy is twenty-three, medium 
height, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposi. 
tion, fond of home. 

MAanrGvuER!ITE, seventeen, tall, fair, blue eyes, of a joy. 
ing disposition, would like to correspond with a darx 
young gentleman about twenty. 

WIt1, twenty-seven, tall, dark, dark hair, hazel eyes, 

-looking, would like to correspond with a young 
y with a view to matrimony. 

Farry, twenty-two, medium height, dark, ¢004-look. 
ing, of a loving disposition, would like to correspond 
witha young gentleman about twenty-iive. 

Vi10Lxt, eighteen, medium height, fair, brown hair and 
eyes, good-looking, would like to correspond with a 
young gentleman between twenty and twenty-three. 

Mary Janz H., eighteen, tall, fair, would like to cor. 
eens with a young gentleman about twenty-one, tall, 
dark, good-looking. 

CuaRliz L., twenty-seven, tall, fair, dark hair ang 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young lady with 
a view to matrimony. 

Fanny and Eruet, two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two younggentlemen. Fannie is twenty-one, 
medium height, fair, of a loving disposition, fond of 
dancing. Ethel is eighteen, medium height, dark, fond 
of music. Respondents must be medium height, dark. 

AnpREw W., twenty, medium height, of a loving dis. 
position, fond of home and music, would like to corre. 
spond with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 

ALBERT and Bertiz, two friends, would like to cor. 
respond with two young ladies between nineteen and 
twenty. Albert is twenty-three, tall, dark, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children. Bertie is twenty. 
two, tall, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home and 
children. 

Franx and Harry, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two young ladies. is nineteen, tall, 


Frank 
fair, of a loving disposition, fond of home and music. 


Harry is eighteen, tall, dark, -looking, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children. Respondents 
must be about eighteen or nineteen, fond of home and 
music. 

Datsr, nineteen, medium height, fair, light hair, grey 
eyes, of a loving disposition, would like to correspoud 
with a young gentleman. 7 

Litman and Constance R. H., two friends, would 
like to correspond with two young gentlemen. Lilian is 
nineteen, tall, fair, good-looking, fond of music and 
dancing. Constance R. H., is seventeen, medium height, 
dark, good-looking, fond of dancing. Respondents must 
be between twenty-one and twenty-five, tail, dark, good- 
looking, fond of dancing. 

Minnie, twenty-one, tall, fair, grey eyes, fond of sing- 
ing and dancing, would like to correspond with a young 
gentleman from twenty-two to twenty-four. 

NELLIE and Kars, two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Nellie is twenty-four, tall, dark, dark hair and 
eyes, fond of home and music. Kate is twenty-three, 
tall, fair, light hair, hazel eyes, fond of home and music. 


SomMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Potty is responded to by—Harry, medium ‘heizht, 
fair, brown hair, blue eyes. 

VioL_et by—Sam, nineteen, medium height, fair. 

Harrr by—Millie, seventeen, tall, fair, of a loving dis 
position. 

F. H. by—May, nineteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, oi a 
loving disposition, fond of dancing. 

8. B. by—E. B., eighteen, tall, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home and music. 
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